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DEDICATION 

TO THE AUTHOR'S HUSBAKD.* 



Hebe is the story for which you so often asked me, and 
which I have had pleasure in writing for you. 

Of my far-off childhood, " L'Oiseau " gathered but the 
smiles; and now you ask for all, — its aspirations, its 
dreams, and its griefs. 

Accept, then, my Past, obscure sometimes through tears. 
Take, too, another, better tribute, truly worthy of your- 
self. With the child's, take also her father's heart, which 
is enshrined within this little book. For, in so loving 
^him, already I loved you. 

^ October, 1866. 
CO 



^ * M. J. MiCHELET, author of " L'Histoire do France," " L' Amour," 
CC "La Femme," "L'Oiseau," &c. 



IlfTEODUCTIOIf 



BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



rpHB autobiography of Madame Michelet, if the 
translator judges rightly, will prove itself to 
be the sweetest picture of child-life — and the 
strangest — that has ever been oflFered to New- 
England readers. 

Recollections of childhood, unless they exhibit, 
as in the present work, the germ and the growth 
of sentiments belonging to a maturer ^ge, are 
but too commonly insipid to all but the indi- 
viduals with whom they originate. We have here 
an example of the development of noble affec- 
tions, whose history is closed with the period of 
infancy and early youth. Lovely as these are, 
their charm is incomplete without a knowledge of 
their sequel. I mean the child's love of Nature 
and her filial devotion, which were inseparably 
connected in the beginning, and were prolonged 
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into after-life, with singular felicity, in those works 
upon natural history, which, although published 
under the name of her illustrious husband, owe 
their initiative to the suggestion of Madame Miche- 
let, and many of their pages directly to her pen. 

The character of her father, and its ever-present 
influence upon herself, she has delineated in 
language so graceful, that it asks no commentary. 
She was the child of his later years, and his 
tenderness was the only consolation of her melan- 
choly childhood; for even childliood can be made 
to suffer precociously. 

In their secluded home, the recital by himself 
of her father's formerly eventful life was, during 
many years, the only food of her imagination. The 
eloquent narrator spoke of Toussaint at St. Do- 
mingo, and of Napoleon at Elba ; passing, as the 
former has himself expressed it, "from the first 
of black men to the first of whites." After the 
downfall of the Empire, he sought refuge on the 
borders of the Mississippi, whence he brought back 
to Prance a young and beautiful wife. 

In America he was destined to end his days. 
His family, who had remained behind, were dis- 
persed ; and his daughter's subsequent history has 
been thus resumed in the introductory portion of 
the little work called " L'Oiseau : " — 
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"Wounded to the heart, I also left the paternal roof: 
my mother, my sister, my brothers, the friendships of 
my childhood, all had disappeared. I entered on a life 
of trial and of loneliness. At first I lived at Bayonne, 
and the waves rolling from America to break along the 
coast seemed to image forth my father's death. The white 
sea-birds came to tell me they had seen him. 

" What was left to me ? Only my native land, my native 
air ; and these I was soon forced to leave. My way lay 
northward, to listen to a foreign tongue, and dwell under 
a hostile sky, in a land where the earth wears mourning 
for six months in the year. During the long winter, 
when even my imagination was extinguished by my fail- 
ing health, I could only with great difficulty recall the idea 
of a southern clime. In default of any other little pet 
which might have consoled me, I made friends of two little 
turtle-doves, reminding me of those which my mother 
had loved so much. They knew me, were fond of me, 
and made themselves happy at my fireside. There was 
no summer in my heart ; but I offered them a semblance 
of it. 

" Deeply stricken, I became dangerously ill : I believed 
myself to be very near to the unknown world. How- 
ever friendly and attentive I had proved a foreign hospi- 
tality to be, I desired nothing more than a return to 
France. Most affectionate care, and a marriage which 
seemed to restore my father's love and his protecting 
arm, yet failed for a long time to bring me back to 
the life of this world. I had looked upon death so 
nearly, or rather had already gone so far beyond its gates, 
that nature itself, the living creation, that first love of 
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my youth, which alone could have delighted me, failed 
to do so then. 

"History, and all the drama of human life, touched 
my spirit but lightly. The unchangeable impressed me, 
— God and Nature. Nature is both unchangeable and 
variable, and herein resides her eternal charm. The 
ceaseless activity, the phantasmagoria of every hour, bring 
no interruption, no excitement. Harmonious movement 
evolves profound repose. I was recalled to its influence 
by flowers, which demand of us a sort of maternal care. 
My miniature garden, consisting of twelve trees and 
three borders, did not fail in some resemblance to the 
vast and fruitful orchard of my native place ; and I found, 
moreover, much sweetness in offering these living waters, 
these flowers, in their simple loveliness, to another and 
a vigorous mind, wearied with the long way, and with 
the arid deserts of human history." 

It remains to introduce the reader to the locality 
which forms the scene of these memoirs. The 
authoress describes the climate as intermediary, — 
not so mild as its latitude in the South of France 
would lead us to suppose, on account of the cold 
winds which come to it from the snow-capped 
mountains of Auvergne. 

" It does not afford," she says, " the productions 
which are found further north, at Bordeaux. The 
mulberry-tree, however, and the existence of the 
silk-worm; the peach harvest, the grapes, sweet 
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figs, and melons, ripening in the open air, — betray, 
nevertheless, that we are in a southern clime." 

The estate of the Mialaret family was situated 
within easy walking distance of the town of Mont- 
auban, a town of no extraordinary interest, except- 
ing for the view which it commands from its public 
walks upon the ramparts. A boundless, cultivated 
plain, one of the most beautiful in Europe, stretches 
southward to the Pyrenees, whose snowy summits 
seem to be let down from heaven, rather than to 
be resting on their vaporous, misty bases. This 
celebrated view seems to have been indifferent to 
the new settlers at the* "Doves' Nest," who built 
their cottage, grouped with its dairy and farm, 
in a sheltered nook, facing only a sunny hillside, 
covered by a vineyard. 

All things, therefore, tended to isolate and intro- 
vert the thoughts of the remarkable child; who 
thus, fortunately for us, was led to observe and 
depict her little world with a fidelity which rivals, 
in its small way, that of her great countryman, 
the world's great essayist, Michel de Montaigne. 

The deep, sad moral contained in her story shall 
be left to the reflection of the public, with this 
allusion only, borrowed from the kindly heart of 
a poet * of our own : — 

* H. W. Longfellow: Kavanagh, chap. i. 
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" Ah, these children, these children ! " said Mr. Chur- 
chill, as he sat down to the tea-table ; " we ought to love 
them very much now, for we shall not have them long 
with us." 

" Good Heavens ! " exclaimed his wife, " does any 
thing ail them? Are they going to die?" 

" I hope not ; but they are going to grow up, and be 
no longer children." 
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BOOK L 



CHAPTER I. 

INFANCY. 

AMONG my earliest recollections, dating (if my 
memory deceive me not) from the time when 
I was between the ages of four and five, is that of 
being seated beside a grave, industrious person, who 
seemed to be constantly watching me. Her beauti- 
ful but stern countenance impressed one chiefly by 
the peculiar expression of the light-blue eyes, so 
rare in Southern Europe. Their gaze was like that 
which has looked in youth across vast plains, wide 
horizons, and great rivers. 

This lady was my mother, born in Louisiana, of 
English parentage. After her marriage, she had 
been transplanted from the shores of the Mississippi 
to Montauban.* At the time of my birth, she had 
suffered from a fright, caused by an alarm of fire, 
and was, in consequence, unable to give me nourish- 
ment. I was put out to nurse with a good woman, 
who lived in the country. 

* Chief town of the Department of Tarn and Garonne, France. 

1 
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My parents already had two children, older than 
myself. Both were born in America, and, for that 
reason, were all the dearer to my mother. My sis- 
ter was six years older than I ; my brother, three. 
These lovely children would, perhaps, have proved 
to be all-sufficient to their mother's Ifappiness. I 
came into the world unwished-for ; and no haste 
was shown to reclaim me from my nurse: I re- 
mained with her until I was four years old. During 
that long interval, two boys were born : each had 
been left a short time with nurses who proved to be 
unfaithful, and had soon been taken home again. 
Our house was already full, when my parents recol- 
lected me, and I was sent for. 

Infant as I was, seated on my little chair, I had 
my task. To work was the only game I knew in 
my childhood. I learned sewing and knitting, and 
was soon able to hem my own chemises. I was 
forced to sew under my mother's eye ; and I was 
more clumsy when I knew that I was observed. 
Often was I made to pick out what I had done. 
Sewing, therefore, ceased to amuse me. But I liked 
to knit : the rapid play of the needles was so pretty ; 
and then, with my little stocking in my hands, I 
could wander about at liberty. 

But I never went very far : the end of our garden 
alley was the permitted limit. Even the view was 
much restricted. The hedges round the place shut 
in the horizon ; and the house was shaded by fruit- 
trees. I pined for my former freedom in the farm- 
yard, — for the merry voice of my foster-sister, 
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Susan ; above all, for my affectionate nurse. They 
all spoiled me there, and treated me like a princess^ 
which title I still retained at home. 

Nurse loved me dearly : whenever she came to 
see me, she would talk of that happy time, and say, 
" The sun itsdlf was not bright enough then for my 
darling." And what a change now! — not to men- 
tion the parting from the pets, and all the animals 
I loved; the good cow, — my second nurse; the 
gentle, docile donkey. 

I had constant toil before me, strangely unbroken 
for so young a child. At six years of age, I knit 
my own stockings, by and by my brothers' also, 
walking up and down the shady path. I did not 
care to go further : I was uneasy if, when I turned, 
I could not see the green blind at my mother's 
window. 

Our lowly house had an easterly aspect. At its 
north-east corner, my mother sat at work, with 
her little people around her: my father had his 
study at the opposite end, towards the south. I 
began to pick up my alphabet with him ; for I had 
double tasks. I studied my books in the intervals 
of sewing or knitting. My brothers ran away to 
play after lessons ; but I returned to my mother's 
work-room. I liked very well, however, to trace on 
my slate the great bars which are called "jam- 
bages." It seemed to me as if I drew something, 
from within myself, which came to the pencil's 
point. When my bars begah to look regular, I 
paused often to admire what I had done ; then, if 
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my dear papa would lean towards me, and say, 
" Very well, little princess," I drew myself up with 
pride. 

My father had a sweet and penetrating voice : his 
dark complexion showed his southern origin, which 
also betrayed itself in the passionate fire of his eyes, 
dark, with black lashes, which softened their glance. 
With all their electric fire, they were not wanting 
in an indefinable expression of tenderness and 
sweetness. At sixty years of age, after a life of 
strange, and even tragic, incidents, which I shall 
narrate hereafter, his heart remained ever young 
and light, benevolent to all, disposed to confide in 
human nature, — sometimes too easily. He was 
enthusiastic, impulsive ; full of hopes, projects, and 
pleasant thoughts. Unhappily, for all his gayety 
and the light in his eyes, he was suffering from 
weakness of the lungs. Sometimes he seemed half 
suffocated. After five and twenty years in the hot 
climate of America, he left that country, wearied 
with the contact of slavery, and returned to see 
Prance and his native town again. The dry, bracing 
air of Montauban was unfavorable to him. Not 
without anxiety did he look around upon his six 
children. 

When the nurse brought me home, I was not re- 
ceived with open arms, to guide and guard my 
pteps. I had none of the enjoyments of city-bred 
children, and less still of that childish wit which is 
$ure to win maternal admiration for every word 
which falls from the lips of the little deities. 
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Mother Nature alone gave me a welcome ; and yet 
my early days were not sad, all the coimtry-side 
looked so lovely to me. There were orchards near 
the house, smooth lawns, gravelled walks in the 
garden, and, farther on, a grove of oaks, haunted 
by fleeting shadows, after which I gave chase, trying 
to grasp them. 

The farm was very attractive, from associations 
with my infancy : when I had not too many lessons, 
I ran to look at the oxen, the mares with foals by 
their sides, and the asses. Some little herd-boy 
shouted after them, though, no doubt, they were 
wiser than he. He in turn was scolded by his 
mother, who sat under a shady tree, vociferating 
and singing alternately, in the sonorous, musical 
dialect of the country. Her vibrant voice penetra- 
ted far across the fields, and the whole air rung 
with it. Just beyond the farm lay the cornfields 
which belonged to us: they were of no great 
extent; but to me they seemed infinite. When 
Marianne, proud of her master's possessions, would 
say, " Look, miss, there, there, and farther on, — all 
is yours," I was really frightened ; for I saw the 
moving grain, undulating like the ocean, and 
stretching far away. I liked better to believe that 
the world ended at our meadow. Sometimes my 
father went across the fields, to see what the reapers 
were doing, and then I hid my face in Marianne's 
apron, and cried, " Not so far, not so far ! papa will 
be lost ! " I was then five years old. That cry was 
the childish expression of a sentiment, the shadow 
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of which gained on me year by year, — the fear that 
I might lose my father. 

My father fully appreciated the sacrifice which my 
mother had made, in leaving her native country and 
her family. Instead of the sublime scenery of 
America, he hoped to find some sweet spot, where, 
if she could not forget, she might silence her re- 
grets. One place seemed to have strong attrac- 
tions : at the farthest end of- the town, stood a mag- 
nificent garden, built on terraces, and planted with 
trees, now more than a hundred years old. He 
would have liked to build a house under their 
shadow. By opening vistas through the foliage, the 
vast plains of Languedoc would have been brought 
into view, and, in clear weather, the snowy peaks of 
the Pyrenees. There is nothing melancholy in the 
scene. My mother might have found in it a charm 
to recall the immense, sublime horizons of the Mis- 
sissippi. A sister of my father raised objections to 
this place. She declared, that, having been for- 
merly the property of the Church, and having be- 
longed before the Revolution to a bishop, it was holy 
ground. She talked so convincingly, that my father 
gave up his project, and carried his household gods 
elsewhere. 

We were destined, nevertheless, to dwell on 
sacred soil. That which my father finally pur- 
chased, had been for ages the dependency of an 
abbey ; and later, during the Reformation, served 
as a refuge from persecution, as in its rear extended 
the great forest of Tulmon, which afforded secure 
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retreats. That forest had disappeared by degrees. 
The soil remained uncultivated. A wild tract of 
country lay just beyond the town; and bordering 
on it was our valley, well watered by streams, and 
fed by springs. There were meadows and orchards 
and varieties of fruit-trees, where birds delighted to 
congregate: so the place was prettily called "Le 
Ramier," or Ring-doves' Nest. It was a cool, green 
nook, hidden among trees ; and, when the face of 
nature was burned and withered elsewhere, it kept 
its verdure still. Instead of stone walls, hawthorn 
hedges and wild roses sheltered, without shutting 
us in. 

There was no look-out, but towards the garden. 
My father did not take advantage of the site of a for- 
mer mansion, which once stood there upon a raised 
terrace, but built a house for himself, in the Ameri- 
can style, one story high, — adjoining the farm-house, 
and very roomy and convenient. It was surrounded 
by a veranda, of which the low wall, just high 
enough to lean over, was useful in a thousand 
ways : so that this covered gallery was pleasant and 
convenient. On one side stood all the various 
dependencies of a country house, and above was a 
storeroom for our cattle and ourselves. We were 
all well lodged, — from the fowls below, to the 
doves and pigeons in their tower, which I longed 
for wings to attain. Uninvited, the sparrows had 
taken up their abode with the rest. 

The whole group of buildings was closely sur- 
rounded by foliage, and the only vista opened 
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towards a sunny hill-side covered with vines. Our 
house stood in perpetual shade (even at mid-day), 
beneath high plantations of oaks, elms, acacias, 
cypresses, and rose-laurels, which protected us from 
the heat of the sun ; together with these forefathers 
of the place, — the venerable pear-trees. To the 
south under a triple dome of foliage, lay a still pool 
of water. 

So quiet a nook seemed as if made expressly 
for my father, who, after years of travel far and 
wide, was content to see nothing beyond his own 
boundary hedge, and to live in the company of his 
children, and of his serious " Miss Emma," as he 
always called my mother. As he walked backwards 
and forwards, with his book in his hand, he could 
see her at each turn, sitting busily at work, framed 
in always by the same casement. 

Melancholy, beautiful spot ! On the left, towards 
the north, was a grove of oaks ; and, beyond that, 
the two hills which border the Aveyron on their 
further side. Thence sometimes came floating 
mists, blue, calm, and cold. The far-away peak of 
Cantal bestows there somewhat of its freezing 
breath. Under the oaks, in the orchard too, there 
were hidden graves. The Protestants, to whom the 
place belonged, had buried their dead, without head- 
stone or inscription. My father never knew of this, 
until he found, the graves, which he tenderly cov- 
ered with turf, and planted rose-trees near them, 
and thinned the branches of the oaks so that the 
sunlight might visit them. The roses bloomed and 
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scattered their petals, and faint perfumes lingered 
among the lightly moved branches. There was less 
of death than of life expressed by the renewing 
vegetation. None but a sweet impression was made 
on our little family. Nevertheless my heart took 
early warning. 



CHAPTER n. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

As long as building was going on about the house, 
we children were constantly amused. We helped 
the masons and the carpenters. Any one who 
knows the enjoyment children find in digging in the 
sand, and building walls and water-courses, may 
imagine what admirable works we accomplished 
with the materials which we found at hand. How 
useful we should have been, if we had only been big 
and strong enough to build the house ! The fun 
was soon over ; and well do I remember the void I 
felt when the last workman had gone away, and all 
was quiet. I sometimes climbed on the wall of the 
veranda, and stood on tiptoe, to see whether the 
masons might not be coming across the fields. 

My sedentary life began about this time ; and I 
took up my labors at sewing, as soon as my school 
hours were over. I was not of a turbulent nature, 
in spite of the freedom in which I had been nursed, 
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which seemed to have given me something of the 
robust and passionate temperament of the peasants 
who dwell by the Aveyron. Far from being dis- 
obedient, I desired to please, to be praised, and to 
be loved. I felt so drawn towards my mother, that I 
sometimes jumped from my seat to give her a kiss ; 
but when I met her look, and saw her eyes, pale and 
clear as a silvery lake, I recoiled, and sat down 
quietly. Years have passed, and yet I still regret 
those joys of childhood which I never knew, — a 
mother's caresses. My education might have been 
so easy; my mother might have understood my 
heart, — a kiss is sometimes eloquent; and in a 
daily embrace she would perhaps have guessed the 
thoughts I was too young to utter, and would have 
learned how faithfully I loved her. 

No such freedom was allowed us. The morning 
kiss and familiar speech with one's parents are per- 
mitted at the north, but are less frequent in the 
south of France. Authority overshadows family 
affection. My father, who was an easy man and 
loved to talk, might have disregarded such regu- 
lations ; but my mother kept us at a distance. It 
made one thoughtful and reserved to watch her 
going out and coming in, with her noble air, severe 
and silent. We felt we must be careful not to give 
cause for blame. She was order itself, and so 
industrious. She had an English bearing, a fine 
presence; and, having been left an orphan early, 
and mistress of the house from eight years of age, 
she was accustomed to command, and to require 
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exact obedience. She loved uninterrupted labor 
and mute docility. 

Our race is more impulsive than the English, and 
bends less readily to inflexible order. I resembled 
my father, and had, moreover, drawn in a southern 
nature with my nurse's milk. My mother never 
suspected that the child to whom she had given 
birth had so much of the mountain and the torrent? 
and was, so to speak, the wild creature of the Avey- 
ron. Thence came misunderstanding. My irregu- 
larity in work drew down severe reproof, sometimes 
mingled with stronger arguments, not at all to my 
taste. My pride was roused, and was pushed to 
open revolt. But there were no tears : I suppressed 
them by great efibrt. 

The younger children were not admitted to the 
family table, — an honor reserved for the two elder 
ones. As for us, we were made to sit in a circle 
around one of the servants, who administered a 
mouthful to each in turn. Any one could see that 
Janille favored my brothers. Marianne, on the con- 
trary, was very good to me. She would sometimes 
take me in her lap ; but her unfailing favors were 
for my elder brother, without whom she could not 
live. Twice she was dismissed from our service, 
and twice she came back, supplicating to be allowed 
to stay where she could hear every morning the 
voice of her beloved tyrant. 

An imprudent remark of one of these foolish girls 
gave me much to reflect upon. Tlie inexhaustible 
subject of their conversation with their friends was 
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my mother's first arrival in the town, when my fa- 
ther brought her from America ; and the great eflfect 
she had produced, when, on the eve of St. John, she 
came forward for the first time on the promenade. 
Fashion then required long trailing dresses; and 
my mother had brought some with her, of cloud- 
like gauze, such as suit the climate of America. 
She looked like some Lady of the Mist, with her 
long, white robes floating behind her over the green 
lawn. She won universal admiration ; and, among 
the warm, vivacious southern women, my mother 
shone by contrast, in her proud timidity, and turned 
the heads of all beholders. As for my father, he 
was delighted to exhibit his beautiful conquest. 

At this point in the girl's discourse, the rich 
patois of Languedoc expressed so much in each 
word, that I translate it with regret. Their mean- 
ing was, " How happy were the husband and wife in 
those days ! Had they no other children than their 
two lambs, they might never have quitted the city, 
and madame would still be wearing her white dress. 
But the little one came along, and there was the end 
of it all!" 

I had heard too much. I trembled and blushed 
whenever this hard saying met my ear; and my 
humiliation made me timid. The incontestable 
superiority of the first children, born in my mother's 
own country, was established in my mind. But how 
did it happen that I had put an end to my mother's 
happiness ? I could not explain that. Sometimes I 
felt a desire to tell every thing to my father, and 
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find out the truth ; but I dared not, and kept my 
secret^ My mother knew nothing of my grief, of 
my fear that I was not loved, until the last moments 
of her life. We wept together then ; but it was too 
late. 

I had nothing to do with the housekeeping. My 
sister, who had no rural tastes, kept all her energies 
within the four walls of the house. She was by 
nature a housewife. It is due to her to say, that 
she managed all things with admirable order. There 
was but one failing, — things that had been once 
folded, and put away, could not be meddled with by 
anybody. Everybody's wardrobe was in the hands 
of this austere guardian. My little fineries for great 
occasions, when friends or relatives were invited to 
dinner, were always under lock and key ; and I was 
ignorant, an hour beforehand, as to what toilette 
would come out from the closet for me. Having 
nothing of my own to take care of, I did not know 
what to do with my feminine instincts. As no one 
seemed t(f expect me to do any thing, I finally be- 
lieved in my own insignificance. 

My mother could spin like a fairy. All winter 
she sat at her wheel ; and perhaps her wandering 
thoughts were soothed by the gentle, monotonous 
music of its humming. Her fine, smooth thread 
made our handkerchiefs and our chemises. My 
father, seeing her so beautiful at her work, secretly 
ordered a light, slender spinning-wheel to be carved 
for her use, which she found one morning at the 
foot of her bed. Her cheek flushed with pleasure ; 
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she scarcely dared to touch it, it looked so fragile. 
" Do not be afraid, dear Miss Emma," said my 
father ; " it looks fragile, but it can well stand use. 
It is made of boxwood from our own garden. It 
grew slowly, as all things do that last. Neither 
your little hand nor foot can injure it." My mother 
took her finest Flanders flax, of silvery tresses 
knotted with a cherry-colored ribbon. The children 
made a circle round the wheel, which turned for the 
first time under my mother's hands. My father was 
watching, between smiles and tears, to see how dex- 
terously slie handled the distaff. The thread was 
invisible, but the bobbin grew bigger. My mother 
would have been contented if the days had been 
prolonged to four and twenty hours, while she was 
sitting by her beautiful wheel. 

The clumsy rustic one, which she discarded, was 
claimed by my sister, who talked of making sheets. 
I dreamed of towels, and was allowed to try what I 
could do with some tow; but the bunches were 
thick and short, they tried to pass tlU'ough all 
at a time, the wheel wouldn't wait for them, the 
bobbin wouldn't come, and it was decided on the 
spot that I could never make any thing finer than 
a rope. 

My sister never played with boys : her whole soul 
was with her doll, in the closet where that lady 
resided. In play-hours, she went alone to try on its 
dresses and bonnets, which my mother taught her 
how to make. This, with housekeeping, was all the 
pleasure she desired. The shelves of the closet 
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hidden in the wall made me open my eyes wide : I 
longed to penetrate the mysteries there, and see the 
beautiful treasures which my sister hid ; but she 
allowed nothing to appear. I knew that her doll 
must be a very fine lady. She had dresses for every 
possible occasion, — for sickness, convalescence, and 
for walking out; she had morning dressing-gowns 
and evening toilettes. This famous beauty did not 
show herself every day, but awaited the arrival of 
little friends from the town.. My sister was en- 
chanted when they came ; and, after the first joyful 
meeting, kisses, and welcomes, they ran merrily 
about the garden walks for a few moments, and then 
the whole party locked themselves in the chamber, 
where they played all day long with their dolls. I 
was excluded, because I was too young for their 
companionship. I placed myself in their way, with 
pleading glances. Sometimes I heard them say, 
• " What can the child want with us ? " 

From what I could learn of their games, it seemed 
that the very interesting doll, who was the object 
of so much attention, lived a life crowded with dra- 
matic incidents. She was ill. Quick ! run for the 
doctor! The doctor was not at home: run to 
the apothecary ! Meanwhile the mother weeps at the 
bedside. By and by the beloved child is able to walk 
slowly across the floor, supported by her mother and 
her nurse. Her eyes are so weak, that the windows 
must be darkened. Suddenly, preparations begin 
for her marriage : she is dressed in white, and wears 
a veil. Every thing is done with the greatest atten- 
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tion to details, and thus absorbs hours which to me 
seem mortally long. 

Sometimes, while this play was going on, I stood 
by myself in a neighboring room, and looked at the 
family portraits, as if I would have made them my 
companions. But they kept their immovable smile ; 
and I well knew that they saw nothing, though their 
eyes seemed to follow me. Then I returned to the 
door, which was always locked ; and sometimes 
the guests found me asleep on the ground, when the 
time came for their departure. My sister shed 
tears when they went away; but I was glad, be- 
cause I no longer wished to join their games, and 
sleep came to make me forget my troubles. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LITTLE BROTHER. — THE LAKE. 

Now came a great event in the family. The good 
woman who had been my nurse brought home to us 
a little brother, who was given into my charge. He 
knew no other language than that which he had 
learned from the peasants, and we had opportunities 
to talk patois together ; for the little fellow loved to 
run away to the farm, wjiere the farmer's wife re- 
minded him of his dear nurse. Then I had a 
chance to go and fetch him ; but I was forbidden to 
stay, as my parents very properly thought that my 
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rusticity was sufficiently marked without my learn- 
ing more of the dialect of the country. Towards 
Agen the language is softer than with us. It is 
somewhat harsh and vibrating within the boundary 
of the Rouergue, whose rocks and caverns shelter 
so many sombre traditions. 

At first our parents made the mistake of thinking 
we could be punished by disguising us as laborers. 
When we were tired of our lessons, and threw away 
the history of the Merovingian kings, or made great 
holes in their eyes, then my father almost lost cour- 
age, and despaired of civilizing us. He took us to 
the farm, and said, that, since we would not learn 
our lessons, we should be hired out as servants. 
Did we feel humiliated? Not in the least. We 
passed a whole day with the farmer's wife, and 
worked like beavers. We went home happy at 
night, and ready to begin work at daylight the next 
morning. But we had no such good luck : the 
next day, the melancholy Pharamond awaited us. 

My little brother and I thought the broth which 
the farmer's wife made, perfectly delicious. It had 
an aroma that recalled our happy days of infancy. 
As I gave my little brother his food, my plate re- 
ceived a double share at every meal. My knee was 
the table ; and, in fine weather, we sat on the ter- 
race. I made an equal division: the spoon went 
first into my mouth, then into his. I laughed to see 
how immensely wide he opened his mouth to receive 
even the smallest morsel. It made me think of 

mischief. I took a great spoonful of something 
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good, which gave him a tremor of delight only to 
look at ; and then, when his eyes were half closed, 
I suddenly substituted the handle of the spoon. 
Then came angry screams, as you may imagine, 
which, overheard in the dining-room, roused indig- 
nation against me ; and I was wrongfully accused 
of starving my nursling. I was incapable of that ; 
for, although our youthful appetites led us to be- 
lieve that the whole portion was not too much for 
one, yet I do protest that I never took to myself the 
greater part. But I was born with a spirit of mis- 
chief; and his greediness gave me the same temp- 
tation whenever I witnessed it. I continued to 
commit this sin, of which I never repented, — not 
to this day. 

After comedy came tragedy. With all my care 
as nurse or sentinel, the little boy escaped from me 
too often. He seemed to have the notion, that, like 
his elder brothers, he would never obey a girl. 

I have already spoken of the little lake or pond 
which was situated in one corner of our estate. It 
was supplied by springs; and the autumn rains 
greatly increased its extent. It became deep and 
dangerous. It was always frozen over, even in our 
mildest winters. In severe seasons, it had a thick 
surface of ice ; and it was necessary to cut a place 
out with an axe, where the animals went to drink. 
At night, the open spaces were frozen over with a 
thin coating of ice, treacherous, indeed, for the un- 
wary. I always feared these quiet waters, smooth 
as a mirror, but opening like a gulf. I believed 
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that a bad spirit lived under them. I never feared 
our turbulent, capricious brook, not even when, after 
heavy rains, we ran to the end of the meadow to 
see what it was doing. It became a torrent, and its 
ordinary course could not contain it. It ate away 
portions of its bank on either side, — the meadow 
here, the cornfield there, — and even slender shrubs 
could not withstand it ; while grasses, straws, and 
weeds launched themselves on its waves, as if glad 
to make a voyage, and be uprooted for ever. We 
followed the stream, running and leaping, until we 
came to the bridge, which opposed an obstacle, 
where all these inert masses were collected. Then 
came a struggle, when the hurrying stream, with its 
loud voice, communicated its excitement to our- 
selves. We clapped our hands at every victory, 
and cheered the bold little stream. I never re- 
flected that I too might be swept away like the 
leaves, if I were to miss my footing on the bank. 

The running stream looked cheerful and bright in 
the sunshine ; but not so the pond. I knew that 
whatever it took, it kept closely and for ever. More 
than once, the gardener, by throwing in great 
stones, had taught-me how I should sink like them ; 
and nothing more would ever be seen of the unfortu- 
nate little girl. At Christmas time our winter began 
in earnest ; but the firmest ice never tempted me. 

On Sundays, after service, the country people 
came to run and slide upon our pond. My elder 
brothers were there also ; but I never dared to ven- 
ture on the ice, or to indulge the little fellow who 
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pulled me towards it by the skirt of my dress. 
However, when the hoar-frost covered every thing, 
I went a little way along the edge ; because the icy 
needles, which the lightest wind detached from the 
overhanging branches, made the surface less slip- 
pery. I clung to the willow boughs ; the child 
clung to me ; and it was all joy to him, for he sus- 
pected no danger. We gathered no warmth by our 
slow, uncertain motion : our little, stiflFened fingers 
relaxed their grasp on the willows and the petticoat. 
Then, if some kind soul pushed us back to the 
shore, my ungrateful baby rent the air with his 
cries. He took it into his head, therefore, to go alone 
one morning to the pond. At ten paces from the 
shore, he came to one of the re-frozen openings : it 
broke, and he fell through. Did he call for help ? 
did he struggle in the cold water ? Nobody knows. 
When at last I ran that way to look for him, I saw 
him still upright in the well, but his head drooping 
on one side; and he seemed but half alive. I 
rushed towards him, and took him in my arms ; but 
his weight, with the water dripping from his gar- 
ments, and my useless efforts to move him, only 
broke a wider hole in the ice. In my anguish I 
uttered so loud a cry, that the farmer's wife came 
out. Her steady hand soon brought us to the 
shore ; but my poor little Pichon gave no signs of 
life. The good, kind woman said, " Don't go to the 
house, miss: you will be severely punished. Come 
to .my room, and we'll soon make baby warm 
again*." 
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He was undressed, and made to swallow hot 
wine ; no easy matter, for he was unconscious, and 
his limbs were stiffened. We warmed a great bed, 
which was so high that I had to climb on a trunk to 
see it. When the woman put him in it, I was very 
sad ; for I fancied that he would never come out of 
it alive. I watched his face; but in the obscure 
room, under the green-serge curtains, it looked 
strangely livid. I wanted to take him in my arms, 
to talk to him, beg . him to open his eyes ; but was 
only allowed to look at him. I suffered tortures of* 
apprehension. At last he sighed, opened his eyes, 
and spoke to us. The farmer's wife laughed, she 
kissed and scolded us; but I could not enjoy the 
revulsion of feeling: distress had pained me too 
much. I shed floods of tears ; and, long after, 
the impression haunted me. I was anxious and 
troubled, and was sensitive to every little accident 
that seemed to cast reproach on my maternal care. 

If there had been no other boys in the house, 
Pichon might have been submissive to me ; and he 
would have been happy by my side. I reflected on 
this, and at last came to think it would, after all, 
have been a pity. He would never grow to be a 
man ; he would have less vigor, less force and cour- 
age, t|jian he has now. It is the sister's part to 
suffer and to yield. I was not so resigned at six 
years of age, nor at seven ; but was grieved to see 
the child, still in petticoats, escaping from my 
hands, and running to join his big brothers, trying 
to follow their lead, and to join in their rough 
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sports. My little flower-beds were quite swept away 
by the improvements which this terrible band 
effected ; and the little one could dig and demolish 
like the rest, and carry away stones as heavy as 
himself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MYFIRSTDOLL. 

When we rose in the morning, we said a prayer. 
We knelt together ; my father standing, bareheaded, 
in the midst. After that, what delight it was to run 
to the hill-top, to meet the first rays of the sun, and 
to hear our birds singing little songs about the wel- 
come daylight ! From the garden, the orcliard, the 
oaks, and from the open fields, their voices were 
heard ; and yet, in my heart, I hid more songs than 
all the birds in the world would have known how to 
sing. I was not sad by nature. I had the instincts 
of the lark, and longed to be as happy. Since I had 
no wings to carry me up to the clouds, I would 
have liked to hide myself like him among tlie tall 
grain and the flax. 

Jeanne, the shepherdess, was abroad in the fields 
at daybreak, singing, with her distaff in her hand. 
The song which she sung was called " The Lamb." 
Tears fill my eyes when I recall it. The rustic 
melodies of my native country have been adopted 
even by the Church itself, which has incorporated in 
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her chants the plaintive notes of shepherds and 
laborers. Tliey repeat all the voices of nature, — 
from the lark singing near heaven, to the melan- 
choly nightingale, nested in the thicket. Like the 
nests, these treasures have been robbed; but if 
these antique songs were simply scattered, and 
merged in oblivion, I could less regret their fate, 
than when I find them preserved in unworthy 
forms. Let me transcribe "L'Agnel" in its cor- 
rect and pure simplicity. 

The meaning of the song of " L'Agnel," literally 
translated, is this : " The lamb which you gave me 
is mine no more. It has wandered away to the pas- 
tures; it has gone to look for its mother. Poor 
little thing ! The lamb which you gave me has left 
me, and gone to the fields." 

L'AGNEL. 
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TRADUCTION LITTISrALE. 

L'agneau que m*as donn^ i 

S'en est all^ paltre dans la prairie. 

L'agneau que m'as donn^ 

S'en est all^ paitre dans le pr^. 

S'en est all^ sur I'herbe, le pauvre, 

S'en est alM pour chercher sa m^re. 

L'agneau que m'as donn^ 

S'en est aU^ paitre dans le pr^. 

One of my great enjoyments was to meet the 
strong south winds that came to us from the ocean. 
I loved to struggle with the buffets of the blast. It 
was terrible, but sweet, to feel it tossing and twist- 
ing my curls, and flinging them backward. After 
these morning races on the hills, I went to visit the 
wild flowers, — weeds that no one else cherished ; 
but I loved them better than all other plants. Near 
the water, in little pools hollowed by the rains in 
stormy weather, on the border of the wood, sprang 
up, flourished, and died, forests of dwarf propor- 
tions ; white, transparent stars ; bells full of sweet 
odors. All were mysterious and ephemeral : so 
much the more did I prize and regret them. My 
mother slept while we enjoyed our liberty ; but, 
when the bell rang, it recalled us to the constrained 
labors of the day. 

If I indeed had the merry disposition of the lark, 
I had also his sensitive timidity, that brings him 
sometimes to hide between the furrows in the earth. 
A look, a word, a shadow, was enough to discourage 
me. My smiles died away, I shrunk into myself, 
and did not dare to move. 
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" Why did my mother choose three boys, rather 
than three girls, after I was born ? " This problem 
was often in my mind. Boys only tear blouses, 
which they don't know how to mend. If she had 
only thought how happy I should be with a sister, a 
dear little sister ! How I would have loved her, — 
scolded her sometimes, but kissed her very often ! 
We should have had our work and play together, 
thoroughly independent of all those gentlemen, — 
our brothers. 

My elder sister was too far from my age. There 
seemed to be centuries between us. I never remem- 
ber seeing her at the study table. She was a young 
Creole, absorbed in her house and her needlework. 
Books tired her very much ; and my father unwill- 
ingly abandoned her education to my mother. We 
lived separate lives. She went often to the town : I 
never went. When she came thence, she shut her- 
self in with my mother. Without having overheard 
their conversation, I divined that they were talking 
of a world which I had never known. I had one 
friend, — my cat, Zizi ; but she was a wild, restless 
creature, and no companion, for I could scarcely 
hold her an instant. She preferred the roof of the 
house to my lap. ; 

I became very thoughtful, and said to myself, 
" How shall I get a companion ? and how do people 
make dolls?" It did not occur to me, who had 
never seen a toy-shop, that they could be pur- 
chased ready-made. I inclined to believe that 
mothers taught their daughters how to make them, 
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— that, in fact, tliey made their own. I fancied, 
that, after making a great many dolls, my mother 
had fabricated her own little children. But how 
did she begin, and what was her first attempt like? 
I wished to know, but had not the courage to ask 
her. Pre-occupied and troubled, I saw no way out 
of the difiiculty. My chin resting on my hand, I 
sat in meditation, wondering how I could create 
what I desired. My passionate desire overruled 
my fears, and I decided to work from my own in- 
spiration. 

I rejected wood, as too hard to afford the proper 
material for my dolly. Clay, so moist and cold, 
chilled the warmth of my invention. I took some 
soft, white linen, and some clean bran, and with 
them formed the body. I was like the savages, 
who desire a little god to worship. It must have a 
head with eyes, and with ears to listen ; and it must 
have a breast, to hold its heart. All the rest is less 
important, and remains imdefined. 

I worked after this fashion, and rounded my doll's 
head, by tying it firmly. There was a clearly per- 
ceptible neck, — a little stiff, perhaps ; a well-devel- 
oped chest; and then came vague drapery, which 
dispensed with limbs. There were rudiments of 
arms, — not very graceful, but movable: indeed, 
they moved of themselves. I was filled with admi- 
ration. Why might not the body move ? I had 
read how God breathed upon Adam and Eve the 
breath of life : with my whole heart, Q,nd my six 
years' strength, I breathed on the creature I had 
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made. I looked; she did not stir. Never mind; 
I was her mother, and she loved me: that was 
enough. The dangers that menaced our mutual 
affection only served to increase it. She gave me 
anxiety from the moment of her birth. How and 
where could I keep her in safety ? Surrounded by 
mischievous boys, sworn enemies to their sisters' 
dolls, I was obliged to hide mine in a dark corner 
of a shed, where the wagons and carriages were 
kept. It was winter time, and our meetings were 
precarious and rare. Her solitude made her dearer 
to me ; and I had a more lively joy in her than if 
I had not been restricted to secret and mysterious 
interviews. But there were some occasions when 
I felt an absolute need to have her near me, as 
when a sad night closed a day of penitence. After 
being punished, I could conceive no consolation 
equal to taking my child to bed with me. When I 
drew her shivering from her miserable hiding-place, 
I would burst into tears, and cover her with kisses. 
To warm her, I tucked her into my little bed, with 
the friendly pussy who was keeping it warm for me. 
At bedtime, I laid her on my heart, still heaving 
with sobs ; and she seemed to sigh too. If I missed 
her in the night, I became wide awake ; I hunted 
for her, full of apprehension. Often she was quite 
at the bottom of the bed. I brought her out, folded 
her in my arms, and fell happily asleep. 

You laugh at this ; but you are wrojig. If I had 
had any other friend, this one would have been less 
to me. I might have kissed and nursed her, but 
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without deceiving myself as to her qualities. As it 
was, I liked, in my extreme loneliness, to believe 
tliat she had a living soul. Her grandparents were 
not aware of her existence. Would she have been 
so thoroughly my own, if other people had known 
her? I loved better to hide her fi'om all eyes. 
When we were alone in the garden, we held end- 
less dialogues. I scolded her a little ; but I never 
punished her. To send her early to bed; to feed 
her with dry bread; or, worse still, to strike her 
little tender body, — seemed to be too cruel : it 
would have been punishment to myself to do it. 
When I was in trouble, I never told her of it ; but 
I could think of none but the saddest tales with 
which to warn her, as how a little girl had been 
lost, who had wandered out in the woods, far, far 
away. At night, search was made with lanterns, 
and shouts were heard ; but the disobedient child 
was lost for ever. 

One thing was wanting to my satisfaction. My 
doll had a head, but no face. I desired to look into 
her eyes, to see a smile on her countenance that 
should resemble mine. Sunday was the great holi- 
day, when everybody did what they liked. Draw- 
ing and painting were the favorite occupations. 
Around the fire, in winter time, the little ones made 
soldiers ; while my elder brother, who was a true 
artist, and worked with the best colors, painted 
dresses and costumes of various sorts. We watched 
his performances, dazzled by the marvels which he 
had at his finger-ends. 
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It was during this time of general pre-occupation 
that my daughter, carefully hidden under my apron, 
arrived among her uncles. No one noticed me ; 
and I tried, successfully, to possess myself of a 
brush, with some colors. But I could do nothing 
well ; my hand trembled, and all my lines were 
crooked. Then I made an heroic resolution, — to 
ask my brother's assistance boldly. The tempta- 
tion was strong, indeed, which led me to brave the 
malice of so many imps. I stepped forward, and, 
with a voice which I vainly endeavored to steady, 
I said, " Would you be so kind as to make a face 
for my doll ? ^' My eldest brother seemed not at all 
surprised, but took the doll in his hands with great 
gravity, and examined it ; then, with apparent care, 
chose a brush. Suddenly he drew across her coun- 
tenance two broad stripes of red and black, some- 
thing like a cross ; and gave me back my poor little 
doll, with a burst of laughter. The soft linen ab- 
sorbed the colors, which ran together in a great 
blot. It was very dreadful. Great cries followed : 
everybody crowded round to see this wonderful 
work. Then a cousin of ours, who was passing 
Sunday with us, seized my treasure, and tossed it 
up to the ceiling. It fell flat on the floor ; I picked 
it up ; and, if the bad boy had not taken flight, he 
would have suffered, very likely, from my resent- 
ment. 

Sad days were in store for us. My child and I 
were watched in all our interviews. Often was she 
dragged from her hiding-places among tlie bushes 
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and in the high grass. Everybody made war upon 
her, — even Zizi, the cat, who shared her nightly 
couch. My brothers sometimes gave the doll to 
Zizi as a plaything ; and, in my absence, even she 
was not sorry to claw it, and roll it about on the 
garden walks. When I next found it, it was a 
shapeless bunch of dusty rags. With the constancy 
of a great affection, I remade again and again the 
beloved being predestined to destruction ; and each 
time I pondered how to create something more 
beautiful. This aiming at perfection seemed to 
calm my grief. I made a better form, and pro- 
duced symmetrical legs (once, to my surprise, the 
rudiment of a foot appeared) ; but the better my 
work was, the more bitter the ridicule, and I began 
to be discouraged. 

Hope revived at Christmas time. I had heard 
it said that old Father Christmas came down the 
chimney by night, and left presents for little chil- 
dren. I remembered this when the time came, and 
set my little wooden shoe in the chimney corner of 
an unoccupied chamber ; and in the sahot I placed 
my dolly, to give the good man a hint of my wishes. 
I desired that she might be gifted with beauty, and 
be at last the child I had dreamed of. On Christ- 
mas morning, regardless of the excessive cold, I 
ran to the lonely room, and found there only my 
daughter just as I had left her. She was almost 
frozen, however, and seemed to reproach me for 
what I had done ; so I popped her quickly into my 
warm bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COMPANION. 

My elder brother was about nine years old, and 
absorbed the hopes and interest of the family. My 
father, who, having taught, understood education, 
was equally unwilling to send him away from home, 
or to keep him at his solitary studies without com- 
panionship or emulation, the other sons being many 
years younger. He took but little interest in his 
books, preferring to draw or to model figures, which 
he accomplished, later in life, with much success. 
My father thought it best to give him a fellow- 
student of his own age. They sat together at their 
lessons, and were never separated, day or night. 
My little brothers were shy of the newcomer, and 
were also kept at a distance by their elder, who liked 
to monopolize his friend. Tliey therefore turned to 
me, and we played at gardening together, wliich 
was very delightful; but soon, by submission and 
some little attentions, they made themselves accept- 
able to the sovereign couple, and the association 
was completed without me. Their games became 
more lively, and their sister was entirely forgotten. 
My constant occupation beside my mother (with 
the natural timidity concealing my ardent disposi- 
tion) separated me from these wild companions; 
and yet, in my heart, without being able to define 
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the idea, I imagined a possible friend, who would 
protect me from my turbulent brothers and their 
rude play. 

But my dignity obliged me to wait ; and I often 
sat still on my little bench, when I heard my broth- 
ers calling me. The roughness of my own relatives 
might be imitated by the newcomer, who seemed 
gentle enough, but made fun of everybody. Jacques 
did not notice me, one way or another, big boy as 
he was, nine years old : he preferred my sister, who 
was twelve. He was evidently interested in her, 
and looked pleased when he got a seat by her 
at table. I then observed my sister for the first 
time, and saw how pretty her face. was, her hair 
too ; and her figure, upright as a reed, and very 
slender. I said to myself sadly, "She is beauti- 
ful." I was approaching the ungrateful age in 
which womanly loveliness and sentiment are scarce- 
ly traceable. She was on the threshold of youth, 
— graceful, interesting, full of refinement. I ad- 
mired her without jealousy. My little wounded 
heart would gladly have sought no other shelter 
than hers. 

In my loneliness, I turned again towards my dolly. 
I poured out my heart to my confidante. Here I 
was certainly the handsomer of the two ; and, al- 
though I loved her, I was not sorry to be prettier 
than my daughter. Many mothers are equally to 
blame. The pathetic story of Beauty and the Beast 
was something like mine : only I reversed the prac- 
tice of the Beast, who dared not look at his own 
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image. I went often to the edge of a cistern, in 
which my face was reflected ; and I hoped to see it 
handsomer every day. My father observed what I 
was about, and thought, no doubt, that I ought to 
be undeceived as to my own charms. He said, one 
day, in my hearing, " My princess will always be 
ugly; but she will be \^rj clever." A final deci- 
sion, for his words were law. My mother held the 
same opinion ; and nobody said the contrary. 

Notwithstanding our southern climate, Montau- 
ban has severe winters, influenced by the lofty, 
frigid Rouergue in its rear. The days shortened. 
Our cruel chilblains confined us to the house. We 
were glad to bury our aching fingers in pussy's liv- 
ing muflF, and amuse ourselves with long stories, 
which each one narrated in turn. The tales were 
characteristic of the inventors. One of us was ar- 
dent and enthusiastic, and had a passion for floods 
and earthquakes. Without ceremony, he upset all 
creation into the water. " But, then," asked the 
audience, " how was the world peopled again ? " 
No difficulty. He called in the aid of the strong 
and mighty wind of Genesis, and he resuscitated 
every thing ; concluding, " Mankind had been 
dipped and dried: they had never been dead." 
This must have been something after the fashion 
of the rotifers, which can be revived at will. 

My brother Antonin had a pensive and -serious 

disposition, and loved to repeat the traditions which 

my father had taught him about the savages of 

North America, which he preferred to recall rather 

8 
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than to invent something by himself. Our imagi- 
nations were excited by a very well-drawn represen- 
tation of a strange animal of monstrous size, — the 
Mammoth, a creature that existed once in our moth- 
er's country. My brother related his tragic end. 
We were never tired of hearing it. 

Long, long ago, say the savages, a troop of these 
gigantic animals came to " Bigbone," where they 
began a general destruction of deer, bisons, and 
other creatures which the Great Spirit had made 
to be the food of Indians. He looked down, and 
witnessed the devastation. He took some thunder, 
and went to a mountain-top, and stood on a rock, 
which still bears the impress of his foot. Thence 
he thundered on the great beasts, until all were 
destroyed. However, the leader of the herd sur- 
vived ; he raised his head proudly against the Great 
Spirit, and parried the thunderbolts as they fell. 
Once he failed to receive the blow with his head, 
and was wounded in the side. He turned wildly 
about in an agony of pain; then bounded away, 
and leaped across the Great Lakes, beyond which 
he is living yet. 

Fairies and genii were the choice of my elder 
brother. Between ourselves, I suspect that he 
found his materials in the "Arabian Nights' En- 
tertainments ; " but we knew nothing about that, 
and our admiration was great. The evening hour 
was his favorite time for talking, before the lamp 
was brought in, while the firelight made strange 
shadows. When we heard the enchanted palaces 
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described; the blazing lights; the sweet-smelling 
gardens; the sparkling grottoes, where wandering 
princesses gathered precious stones for their adorn- 
ment, — then we forgot ourselves in our delight 
and joy, and gave utterance to little ahs and oA«, 
which encouraged the eloquent speaker. But when, 
amidst the profound silence of deserted dwellings, 
the thundering voices of the genii resounded, or 
when they fell from heaven with lightning rapidity, 
or when they appeared in hideous shapes, we hud- 
dled our little chairs nearer together, and looked 
steadily into the fire, to re-assure ourselves, though 
fear prompted us to glance furtively towards dark 
corners, whence we half expected to see the demons 
coming out. I listened, holding my breath, to hear 
what the fairies did with their supernatural power. 
As very few were good-natured, all sorts of mischief 
fell in the way of unhappy adventurers. My brother 
was glad to keep up his own courage, by calling 
upon the good graces of some benevolent fairy. 
After the most romantic vagaries, he almost always 
concluded by some sweet and smiling image, which 
went with us to our dreams. 

There were marvels of a different sort, which af- 
forded variety. Jacques had seen Paris, — that great 
city, so far, so far from our home, — at the world's 
end. He had seen the king and the king's palace ; 
the Tuileries, with its garden, magnificent as fairy- 
land. When, on the fSte-day of St. Philippe, we 
showed him from the terrace a few rockets shot 
up from Montauban, he talked of the fireworks at 
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Paris, and made fun of ours. My brothers made 
him describe the reviews of troops, and how the uni- 
forms appeared ; and then they reproduced them in 
their paintings. I preferred to hear the queens 
described in their gala dresses, saluting the people 
who shouted and cheered them. On my doll's ac- 
count, I was curious to know what their costume 
was. On this subject, however, Jacques had very 
little to say ; although he had had opportunities for 
observation, from his father's holding an office at the 
Tuileries, where he and his sister had enjoyed the 
notice of the queen and the princesses, who had 
presented a truly wonderful doll to the little girl. 
It had movable eyes; it had teeth. Could it eat 
with them ? I did not dare to ask, though I longed 
to know. Nothing that came from so powerful a 
queen would have surprised me. I had already 
met with one misfortune in questioning Jacques, 
who never looked at me without a mocking smile. 
In our part of the country, the queen most widely 
known was she whose ruined castle, Bruniquel, 
was still to be seen on the mountain side. I ven- 
tured to ask, timidly, one day, whether Queen 
Am^lie resembled Brunehaut. Jacques laughed 
loud and long ; and I was mortified. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WITCHES. 

My doll, beyond a doubt, was in mortal peril. My 
brothers whispered together ; and their sidelong 
glances foreboded me no good. I felt that I was 
watched. In order to elude their vigilance, I con- 
stantly transferred my treasure from one hiding- 
place to another; and many nights it lay under 
the open sky. What jeers, what laughter, had it 
been found ! 

Was Jacques capable of understanding that my 
little rag-doll was as precious to me as the royal 
plaything was to his sister? I might have said, 
"Jacques, I have nothing but this: don't laugh; 
be merciful." But the words never came. I 
should have burst into tears, had I attempted any 
remonstrance. To put an end to my torments, I 
threw my child into a very dark corner, and feigned 
to forget her. I confess to a shocking resolution ; 
for a very evil temptation assailed me. But, if self- 
love began to triumph over my affection for her, it 
was but as a momentary flash, a troubled dream. 
Without the dear little being, I should have had 
nothing to live for. It was, in fact, my second 
self. 

I repented this idea. I despised my own weak- 
ness, which kept me separated from her. Always 
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alone, in the dark, she might be sufifering from 
fear. I wished for nothing less than the wand of the 
benevolent fairy, whose touch might transform her 
to a beautiful infant, whom I might proudly exhibit. 
Had not my mother been aided by fairies ? I very 
nearly believed so. When my little brother was 
born, the very spot in the garden had been pointed 
out to me where he was found, crying, on the dewy 
grass. The fairy had, doubtless, placed him there 
at night; for at midnight they come down, when 
little children are in bed. Put to bed at eight 
o'clock, by nine I was far from this world, — I, 
sleeping soundly till daylight, to awake full of 
regrets and of hopes that I might succeed finally 
in conquering sleep. 

I both desired and feared. There were bad fairies. 
What would become of me, if a horrible witch were 
to come, instead of a good fairy ? The old women 
who were called witches tramped about the country, 
and were ugly enough to frighten one. They came 
among those troops of beggars who are so much 
dreaded at lonely farm-houses. They knew them- 
selves to be feared, and looked grim, on purpose to 
appear more savage. Their dry, yellow locks strag- 
gled from under their torn caps ; and they muttered 
to themselves as they walked, as if they held com- 
munion with spirits. They paused in front of ani- 
mals and trees, gesticulating with sticks. I had 
seen them coming to the barn, and rudely pushing 
the gate open. I heard their quavering voices ; their 
sharp, discordant laughter. I saw their glittering 
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eyes under their wrinkled, frowning brows; with 
a diabolical expression, in which the old women of 
southern lands excel. Our farm-servant, M^lette, 
pretended to know the peculiar power of each of 
these hags. She would say, aside, " This one will 
burn our hay-rick." — " Janille, shut the door ; 
there is one that has got a bad word for your sick 
mother." — " Last night I saw the Black Witch com- 
ing down ; and now she is knocking at the door." 
— " Ah ! our good master is laying up misfortunes 
by calling in these beggars. Philibert had a calf 
with two heads, because his children mocked at old 
Boiler. Don't laugh, naughty child : she can cast 
the evil eye; and perhaps you will be bewitched 
yourself." 

In daylight, and in summer, when the nights are 
short, I recovered my courage ; but in winter I was 
more timid, when I had to go to bed without a 
light, till I was afraid of the very air I breathed. 
I took comfort only when I lay snug between my 
cat and my doll. 

There was one old woman, who preserved the 
vigor of twenty devils in her little, emaciated frame. 
She never walked : she ran. She peeped into every 
thing. She examined everybody, without speaking. 
Her lips were tightened over her toothless jaws ; 
her piercing eyes seemed to go through one's body. 
When she had looked at every thing, and put her 
sharp nose in all the corners, she either went out, 
or sat down, without saying " good day," or " good 
bye." She took her bread or her money as some- 
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thing due; and threw a sidelong glance, which I 
thought full of malevolence. She was the terror 
of the country. Our old M^lette crossed herself 
three times when she saw this woman coming 
round the corner. Jeanneton, the washerwoman, 
called out, " Cliildren, shut the door : if she should 
even look at me, she will spoil my wash." 

I always ran and hid myself when it was her turn 
to come. The malicious old thing perceived this, 
and missed coming on her day. My father said, 
'* The witch has not come : she must be ill." He 
was mistaken; for the spiteful creature was well 
enough. I forgot all about her, and was walking 
up and down with my knitting, when she rose from 
behind a hedge. " Good heavens ! " I cried ; " the 
witch ! " — " Yes, miss," she answered ; " the witch : 
you'll see, you'll see ; " and she ran at me, brandish- 
ing her stick. I stood rooted to the spot, while she 
rocked herself backwards and forwards with de- 
light at my terror. I raised my arms imploringly, 
and said, " Madame, don't bewitch me." — " Oh yes, 
madame ! you are afraid, eh ? Take this." And 
she touched me with her stick. I thought it was all 
over with me, — that I was changed to a beast ; and 
my terror was overwhelming. The woman burst 
out laughing, and went off without asking for any 
thing. 

Old men were much less formidable to me than 
old women, and I observed that M<^lctte took little 
notice of them. Those who passed for sorcerers 
came to us in a merry mood, after sundry glasses of 
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wine drunk on the road. As they seemed to be 
good fellows^ I was not afraid to talk to them. 

My father presided at the almsgiving ; and, under 
shelter of his presence, I examined the counte- 
nances of our old beggars, as I offered them bread 
and wine. I distinguished between those who 
laughed and those who were melancholy; and I 
liked the latter best. I was attracted particularly by 
one who did not beg in harsh tones, like the others ; 
but had dim eyes, and an unusual timidity. I 
longed to know why she, who had the power of an 
enchanter, should look so sad. If I should find her 
indulgent to me, I would tell her all my troubles ; 
and then, if I dared, would beg her to come in the 
night, and leave a pretty changeling in place of my 
little doll. But I never got a chance to speak to her; 
for, her alms received, she made a respectful saluta- 
tion, and went away alone across the fields. 

To teach myself to be brave, I visited a dark, 
dark passage, which our servant said was haunted. 
The slightest noise, the creaking of the floor, made 
me shake like an aspen leaf; but I persevered, my 
teeth firmly set, saying to myself, " Who's afraid ? " 
After two or three experiments, I thought myself 
above all fear, and was ready for the witch at any 
day or hour. How should I meet her ? Sometimes 
I imagined a pretty speech, while I showed her the 
unfortunate child in my arms. Sometimes I de- 
cided upon saluting her with great respect, to show 
that I was not like other rude children. Another 
time I would inquire after her health, and slip my 
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luncheon into her hand. No : that were too bold, 
by far. If she should bewitch my hand ? No : 
better not touch her at all. 

At last the day of her usual visit arrived, and I 
had come to no decision. I was no longer afraid, 
only a little choked in the throat. With a great 
sigh to blow out the words, I called out, " Witch.'' 
She ftiadef no reply. I began again : " Witch, I 
desire — ." Silence again. I was ready to take 
flight ; but, in a voice broken by sobs, I said, " Look, 
witch ! " and held out the dolly. She looked at me 
silently a long while, but not in anger. " Child," 
she said at last, " you call me a witch. Who taught 
you to call me so ? Don't you know that the aged 
poor are called so in derision ? Your father is an 
old man: nobody calls Aim names, — because he is 
rich."- And then, in harsher accents, she continued, 
" If I were indeed a fairy, I should not be here, 
holding out my hand for charity." 

I began to comprehend how I had wounded her ; 
and I was grieved and ashamed. 



CHAPTER Til. 

MOURNING. 

The sensible remarks of the old beggar might rea- 
sonably have destroyed my belief in fairies, magi- 
cians, sorcerers, and the like ; and would have done 
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SO, perhaps, if I had been surrounded by childish 
pleasures. Nothing promotes a healthy imagination 
more than an active life and free exercise. I had 
neither of these. When the happy voices of my 
brothers and their friends died away in the distance, 
I was motionless at my work alone. Pensive, even 
at that age, I thought it sweet to indulge my fancy 
in a dream-land of my own. 

A real sorrow turned my attention within to a 
greater degree than ever. After much searching, 
my unlucky doll was discovered. Its limbs were 
torn off without mercy ; and the body, being tossed 
up into an acacia-tree, was stuck on the thorns. It 
was impossible to bring it down. The victim hung, 
abandoned to the autumnal gales, to the wintry 
tempests, to the westerly rains, and to the northern 
snows. I watched her faithfully, believing that the 
time would come when she would revisit this earth. 

In the spring, the gardener came to prune the 
trees. With tears in my eyes, I said, " Bring me 
back my doll from those branches." He found only 
a fragment of her poor little dress, torn and faded. 
The sight almost broke my heart. 

All hope being gone, I became more sensitive to 
the rough treatment and the malice of Jacques and 
my brothers; and I fell into a sort of despair. 
After my life with her whom I had lost ; after my 
emotions, my secret joys and fears, — I felt all the 
desolation of my bereavement, and regretteS even 
the anxieties and vicissitudes which had animated 
and supported me. I longed for wings to fly away. 
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When my sister excluded me from her sports with 
her companions, I climbed into the swing, and said 
to tlie gardener, "Jean, swing me high, — higher 
yet : I wish to fly away." But I was soon fright- 
ened enough to beg for mercy. 

Then I tried to lose myself. Behind the grove 
which closed in our horizon, stretched a long slope, 
undulating towards a deep cut below. With infinite 
pains, I surmounted all obstacles, and gained the 
road. How far, far away from home I felt! My 
heart was beating violently. What sorrow this 
would give to my dear father! Where should I 
sleep? I should never dare to ask shelter at a 
farm-house, much less lie down among the bushes, 
where the screech-owls made a noise all night. So, 
without further reflection, I returned home. 

Animals are happier. I wished to be little Lau- 
ret, the gold-colored ox, who labors so patiently, 
and comes and goes all day long. Or I'd like to be 
Grisette or Brunette, the pretty asses who are 
mother's pets. 

After all, who would not like to be a flower? 
However, a flower lives but a very little while : you 
are cut down as soon as born. A tree lasts much 
longer. Yet what a bore it must be to stay always 
in one place ! To stand with one's foot buried in 
the ground, — it is too dreadful: the thought wor- 
ried me when I was in bed, thinking things over. 

I w6uld have been a bird, if a good fairy had 
taken pity on me. Birds are so free, so happy, they 
sing all day long. If I were a bird, I would come 
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and fly about our woods, and would perch on the 
roof of our house. I would come to see my empty 
chair, my place at table, and my mother looking 
sadly ; then, at my father's hour for reading, alone 
in the garden, I would fly, and perch on his shoulder. 
My father would know me at once. 

A greater misfortune came to eclipse these trou- 
bles. It was December : the weather was very cold, 
with a penetrating chill. Benumbed with cold, we 
began our lessons early. An expressman brought 
a letter from the town, and my father grew pale as 
he read it. He shut himself up alone with my 
mother awhile ; and, when he returned, he said to 
Jacques, " My child, your mother is ill : I will take 
you to see her." He was absent all day with him ; 
and at night, when they came home, the boy was 
somewhat sad, — my father very much so. 

Two days later, at the same hour, the express 
came again, with a second letter; and this time 
my father raised his arms to heaven, and said, 
" All is over." Jacques went away, crying ; and 
we heard it whispered, " His mother is dead." 
Mine held a handkerchief over her mouth, to re- 
press her sobs. 

I had yet to learn what death is. In the country, 
where the dwellings are widely scattered, one does 
not see lives extinguished every day, as in cities. 
Neither does one see animals dying. When they 
feel their end approaching, they shun mankind, and 
go away to die in solitude. I was entirely ignorant 
of this event, — so terrible to those who remain be- 
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hind. A dim recollection came over me of having 
seen a poor person put in the ground, when I was 
yet a child in arms. A child of my own age sat on 
the edge of the grave, and threw in handfuls of 
earth. I cried, and said, " Stop him : he will hurt 
his father." My nurse caught me by the hand, 
and said, "Be quiet: that's the way to do it." 
Would Jacques have to do thus for his mother? 
Once in the tomb, would she never return to kiss 
him? It was hard to believe it. In spite of my 
incredulity, conviction gained upon me. 

When my father came back from the funeral, I 
saw, by his altered countenance and his eyes red 
with weeping, that he had been through a bitter ex- 
perience. I desired to have Jacques with us again, 
to tell him I was sorry, and to cry with him. I fan- 
cied that he would now be always in tears. At the 
end of a week, he came. He was grave ; but not in 
despair, as I expected. We surrounded him with 
kind attentions ; and nature did the rest. His smiles 
came back, though his dress was always in mourn- 
ing. My brothers carried him off to their games ; 
and his last tears were dried. At the end of the 
holidays, Jacques went away, never to return. The 
house seemed wide and empty after his departure. 
My brothers played with their soldiers. 

Two persons, however, were less quickly consoled 
after this death ; and I was too observant not to per- 
ceive it. Once, when my mother sat near my father, 
looking tenderly at him, I heard him saying, " And 
why not, Emma? Tlie thing would be no more 
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than natural. She was young : I am now old. Our 
children will comfort you." 

Prom that time, I saw a shadow hovering over 
our fireside. That alone would have checked the 
expansion of my nature. When I had been severely 
punished by my mother, and when my heart sought 
refuge with my father, I feared that I should lose 
him. I saw with terror that his face was growing 
paler and his hair was whitening. He might leave 
us ; he might go where the " village bells were call- 
ing," as he was used to say. I was too weak to be 
able to conceal my fears. Sometimes I flung my 
arms around his neck, and said, " Papa, why will 
you die?" He pressed me lovingly in his arms, 
without speaking ; but his beautiful dark eyes grew 
clouded as he looked on me. There were many, 
many ties between us. I was the child of his old 
age. I had not the happy tranquillity which the 
other children had inherited from mamma. My 
father saw himself repeated in me. He often allud- 
ed to this, and said, "I know you for my child." 



BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

RURAL FESTIVALS. 

I OFTEN climbed to the top of our terrace, to look 
at tlie far-away towers of the cathedral, and 
the slender spire of the church of Saint Jacques ; 
but I was curious to see them nearer. 

The only excursion I ever made to town had been 
limited to the entrance of the street where my aunt 
was living. The place made a great impression on 
me. A large courtyard inclosed a space of green, 
and flourishing grape-vines gave a festive air to the 
spot. Higher up was a terrace, where vines hung 
drooping in long garlands. Beyond the court was 
a truly fairy-like garden, of which the trees bore 
golden fruit. The thickly-set flowers made a carpet 
of bright colors; and the air was sweet. As the 
fragrance floated around me, I grasped the folds of 
my dress to keep it longer with me. Presently, the 
concentrated aromas produced a strange lassitude, 
— at first agreeable, then distressing. Among the 
lilies, roses, orange and lemon blossoms, my head 
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grew heavy, and a slight fever overcame me. Per- 
fumes, if sweet, have ever been distasteful to me. 
I can enjoy them only fresh and pungent, — like the 
aromatic herbs in the woods and meadows of my 
native land. 

I had no recollection of my return from this visit : 
it remained in my mind like some vision which had 
appeared but for a moment, and which I would 
gladly have grasped a second time. And yet long 
months — years, in fact — elapsed before I did so. 
My mother and sister went every Sunday to the 
town, without my going thither being thought of. 

My mother, although still young, had renounced 
all luxury in dress, and cultivated extreme sim- 
plicity ; and she did well. In the most modest 
cambric dress, or the plainest straw bonnet, she 
was superbly beautiful, with an imposing, high- 
bred air, which moved my father's unwearied ad- 
miration. All the pretty things were for my fair 
and curly-headed sister, a real Creole jewel. She 
was overwhelmed with delight at the mere sight 
of her new rose-colored dress, and her pretty kid 
shoes. What an immense distance there was be- 
tween us ! On such occasions I felt our inequality 
most keenly ; and my eyes fell, in spite of myself, 
on my little cotton dress, of some dark color, even 
in summer time. And how was it that I was so 
touched at the same time to see the loveliness and 
freshness of the others ? I helped them to dress ; 
I brought the articles from the drawers and ward- 
robes; I held the pins, ahd examined the details, 
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of their toilette. When all was ready, they stood 
before me, little as I was, and asked my praises by 
a smile. Then I could have thrown myself on my 
mother's breast, and said, " Take me with you." 
But I had been disciplined to retain the expression 
of my wishes, and silently watched their going. 
Soon they disappeared at the turn of the road. My 
swelling heart grew calmer, my regret was stifled. 
Sometimes I went afterward to see the farmer's 
wife, who also had her toilette to make. In the 
country, people don't dress finely every day, though 
they may be thinking it over. The lowest peasant 
develops the instincts of a fine lady, when she finds 
time to consult her tiny looking-glass. 

I liked to gaze at Marion, as she folded with 
pride her handsome, bright-red kerchief, not with- 
out cleverly adjusting the fine white gauze, which 
softened the ruddy tint of her complexion. She 
began by devoting a full quarter of an hour to the 
settling of her cormge ; pressing and smoothing 
down, with both hands, the stiflF, crowded gathers 
of her serge petticoat over her large hips. The 
head-dress came next. Made of tulle lace, it might 
have been graceful and becoming, were it not for 
the heavy, clumsy foundation on which it was built. 
How diflBcult to set it on well, and arrange that on 
the back of the head the lace should be so stiffly 
set up as to show all the beauty and thickness of 
the wearer's hair? What attitudes, what undu- 
lating turns, what skilful manoeuvres, what ardent, 
furtive, rapid glances, to seize eflFects of distance or 
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of light! I saw every thing, and I was amazed. 
My mother had never betrayed such vanity. 

At last satisfied, the rustic belle is ready to set 
out: but one finishing touch remains, which she 
would gladly omit if she could; namely, the im- 
prisonment of feet, bare all the week, in the Sunday 
shoes. Since early morning, the trial had been 
foreseen. An old and easy pair had been first as- 
sumed, to accustom the foot to be shod ; but when 
this scarcely observable constraint was discarded 
for the new, tough, narrow leathers, what struggles 
followed! what sighs! Poor Marion grew redder 
than her kerchief; but there was no escaping the 
martyrdom. 

Every village celebrated its yearly fSte. The 
music played along the fields the day before the 
fair, and stirred up every farm with merry jigs and 
choruses. When our turn came, the handsomest 
shepherds and farmer boys, with flowers in their 
hat-bands and ribbons on their sleeves, came to 
offer their bouquet of immortelles to the great lady 
of the place. When my sister was tall enough, 
they would have her open the ball in the village 
with the master of ceremonies. She was not averse ; 
and indeed I would have liked to be in her place. 

After mass and sermon came the dancing, for 
which the gravest country girF would have given 
half her soul. Nobody can resist the fife which 
strikes up the hourrie. Before the fife, the drums 
beat a rappel to call stragglers into the ranks. Sol- 
emn and critical moment ! Looks are exchanged ; 
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eyes seek each other. The proudest when they left 
home are anxious now. Here is one but fifteen ; 
her heart is wholly in the dance : that one is twenty, 
and finds matter for reflection. 

When the hautbois screeches its first note, an 
electric thrill runs through the assembly. A living, 
billowy, murmuring sea surges around. Away 
they go, — not one left standing. All are spinning 
round, — the pretty ones, the ugly, the graceful, 
the crooked ; and those who are lame jump higher 
than all the rest. A little way oflT, you see nothing 
but a great cloud of dust, as if a herd of cattle were 
passing. Nearer, you descry human heads rising 
and dropping again. These are women and young 
girls, thrown forward and caught by the strong 
arms of their partners. Those who can best prac- 
tise this violent exercise are the most in demand. 
Of all the countenances appearing and disappearing 
in the dance, few are animated by the smile of youth 
and gayety: we cannot assume the lively expres- 
sion of the Bordelais. Our race has sufiered long 
persecutions, and we partake of the austere char- 
acter of the Aveyron. In these rustic dances, the 
action is, with us, intense and rapid, seeming to be 
an imperious instinct, rather than a pastime. A 
child even would be impressed by the peculiarity of 
this fiery impulse. 

The same wild mirth is exhibited at the marriage 
festivities, where there is more noise than gayety ; 
and pistol shots go off* as if the company were sport- 
ing. These detonations were not disagreeable to 
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US ; for, in our monotonous life, it was pleasant to 
feel any excitement. When we heard the Jew's-harp 
thrilling, like a little chirping cricket beside the win- 
ter fireside, then we surmised that there would be 
betrothals in the spring. We asked curious ques- 
tions of Marianne. My warlike brothers liked to 
see powder burned, while I preferred the singing. 
In the very force of these vigorous rejoicings, there 
is a grace and a lofty bearing unknown in the 
North. We were not among the wedding guests, 
but we were allowed to listen behind the hedges 
and the trees ; and this is what I heard. 

" He took her by the hand, and led her to the 
church. * Come, come, little bride : come with little 
steps.' He takes her by the hand, and leads her out 
to dance. ' Dance, dance, little one ; don't jump too 
far ; hold Arnaud by the hand.' He holds her by 
the hand, and leads her to the feast. ' Eat and drink, 
my little bride ; and don't be choked with a bone.' " 
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PBEMIEB COUPLET. 

L*ha presa per la ma, L^a prise par la main, 

L'ha menad'a la gleyza. (Bis,) L'a prise par la main. 



Marchatz, nobieta, 
Marchatz k picho pas, 
E prenetz ne pla garda 
De no trabuca pas. 



L'a men^e k T^glise. (Bis.) 
Marchez, petite ^pous^e, 
Marchez k petits pas, 
Prenez, prenez bien garde 
De ne tr^bucher pas. 
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DEUXI^MB COUFLET. 



L*ha presa per la ma, 
L'ha menad'a la dansa. 
Dansatz, nobieta, 
Dansatz ab vostre Arnaut, 
£ prenetz ne pla garda 
De ne sautar trop haat. 



L'a prise par la maini 
(Bis,) L'a prise par la main, 

L'a men^e k la danse. {Bis.) 
Dansez, petite ^pous^e, 
Dansez avec Amaud ; 
Prenez, prenez bien garde 
De ne sauter trop haut. 



TBOISI^ME COUPLET. 



L'ha presa per la ma, 

L'ha menad'a la taula. {Bis.) 

Manjatz, nobieta, 

Manjatz a picbo mos, 

E prenetz ne pla garda 

De n'engola cap d'os. 



L'a prise par la main, 
L'a prise par la main, 
L'a men<^e k la table. {Bis.) 
Mangez, petite ^pous^e, 
Mangez k petites bouchdes, 
Prenez, prenez' bien garde 
De n'avaler point d'os, etc. 
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TRADUCTION UTTISbALE. 

Dansons la trompeuse ! 
Qui refUse, muse. 
Dansons la trompeuse, o g\i6 ! 
Dansons la trompeuse 
Qui refuse, muse. 
Mais k toi ne te veux pas, 
Faroe que ne t*aime pas. 
Mais a toi, te veux 
Epouser si peux. 



CHAPTER n. 

nurse's visit. 

My first four years with my nurse had made me the 
child of the wild Aveyron. I drew from it a second 
nature, distinct from that which I inherited from 
my parents. The dreamy remembrance of an in- 
fancy passed in rustic liberty and joy has been the 
deepest source of my life-long love of nature. 

At the rai*e visits which my nurse made on occa- 
sional holidays, all my baby associations came back 
in force. She was a square-built, good-tempered 
countrywoman, — sun-burned, handsome, with dark 
eyes full of emotion. This very emotion impressed 
me as the genius of the place whence she came, — 
that wild and savage country, which yet nurtures 
warm hearts passionately devoted to these barren 
rocks, those deep ravines, through which the river 
threads its diflBcult way. It is said that to this day 
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the men of St. Antonine weep when they lose sight 
of their famous Rock of Anglar, — the mystic Celtic 
stone. For me, my Anglar was Ardus, the hill 
where my nurse lived, which I could descry from 
my father's house. It was plainly discernible at 
two leagues' distance, by its three tall trees, seen 
from Montauban and all the country round. 

My river is not like other rivers. A wonderful 
road has lately been made there ; and the traveller 
who now passes through its seventeen tunnels is 
constantly surprised to see the river re-appearing at 
every turn, in spite of all obstructions. How it 
seems to struggle, and fight its way along, breaking 
down every barrier which tries to check its course ! 
Under the great forest-trees fed by its moisture, 
where the soil is red with iron ore, its waters seem 
turned into blood. At Bruniquel and higher yet 
are some old forges. What must the road thither 
have been in former days ! The excavations and 
crevices, where the primitive inhabitants concealed 
themselves, give us some idea of that early period ; 
and so do those formidable sentinel-castles wliich 
dominate the river at every turn, as if more com- 
pletely to isolate and divide those lonely mountain 
gorges. 

How warm and tender were my nurse's caresses, 
when she came and folded me in her arms ! I felt 
the love, the admiration, of her ardent glance, 
which clearly told me that I was beautiful. It gave 
me a confidence I had not known before ; and, as 
I smiled, I turned to look at my father. Had he 
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deceived me? How many questions all at once, 
without waiting for answers! Evidently the good 
creature had been storing her mind with them 
during the past six months. Out on the furrowed 
field, or by the winter's lamp, she had been think- 
ing of me. I repaid all this afiection ; and, sitting 
again on her knee as I used to do, I inquired after 
all my dumb friends. The donkey, — how is La 
Casta, the white cow ? Mascaret and Lauret, the 
oxen who took sweet grass from me so mildly ; and 
Faron, the dog I teased so sadly, but who always 
licked my hand ? Have my little pink lambs grown 
to be sheep ? Of rabbits I dared not talk : it was a 
painful theme. One day my nurse had said, " Put 
your hand in my basket." I expected to touch 
some sort of fruit; but I felt a silky skin, and some- 
thing trembling. It was a rabbit! I grasped it, 
and ran everywhere with the good news. I almost 
choked the animal with hugging. He was such a 
beauty, my dear pet, with his pink nose and shining 
fur. His pearly ears, which he was always shak- 
ing, and his lively leaps, delighted me. At day- 
break I slid from my mother's bed to go and look 
at my pet, and give him cabbage leaves, which he 
devoured ; looking at me occasionally, as I thought, 
very tenderly. Then he sat up, and turned liis 
little white bosom to the sun, and smoothed his 
moustaches. 

But calumny attacked his reputation. He was 
said to have but little beauty, and great voracity. 
It was worth no one's while to find fault with him, 
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he was destined to so short an existence. One Sun- 
day, when my mother and sister were away at 
church, we little ones were wandering among the 
bushes, when we heard the report of a gun, fol- 
lowed by a strange cry, like the moan of an infant. 
My rabbit was wounded. The poor creature had 
strayed beyond our inclosure, and our neighbor had 
fired at it. My father took me in his arms, and 
soothed me with gentle words; for my heart was 
almost breaking at the sight. 

My strongest wish, never gratified, was, that I 
might follow my nurse, and see her home again, 
and enjoy the village festivals, of which the remem- 
brance was all the sweeter from its vagueness. I 
felt this longing most at midsummer, " the Saint 
Jean," when fields and flowers are in their highest 
perfection. This is the great festival with us ; and 
its celebration is always the same. At night, on 
every hill near by, and fkr away upon the moun- 
tains, flames are seen to spring up ; and we lighted 
ours at Le Ramier, near the edge of the pond, in 
response to the distant signals. To the heap of dry 
herbs, and the fagots brought by the farmer, we 
added every thing that we could lay our hands upon ; 
and, lastly, the master of the house, with much 
ceremony, set the crowning branches atop. The 
pyre was lofty. Care had been taken to give it a 
firm foundation, with a sort of scaflblding built up, 
to make it visible at a distance : but, however beau- 
tiful our bonfire might be, my eyes wandered to- 
wards the three trees at Ardus ; and, when a light 
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blazed up thence, I would cry, "See my nurse's 
fire ! I know that Susanne is blowing it with her 
cheeks all pufied out." 

It was the only day in the year when the whole 
country joined in a general rejoicing. A thousand 
fires illumined the rocky heights, and the villages 
hung in mid-air like rough nests burst into light. 
The sombre Aveyron saw Tarn and Tescon and the 
broad and joyous Garonne. All saluted each other 
with bonfires that night, and they were admirably 
seen from our humble little valley, Le Ramier, (the 
Ring-doves' Nest,) which is situated where the hills 
end and the great plain begins, bordered by the Py- 
renees, looking like little clouds. My brothers were 
zealous in keeping our fire as brilliant as those of 
the neighborhood. Assisted by the farmer with his 
pitchfork, they stirred and fed it till it sparkled, and 
cinders flew out ; flames leaped and danced, and so 
did we, going round it in a circle. At last, when 
its final glare subsided, the lads bravely jumped 
among the embers to trample on the dying enemy. 

The daylight had long been done ; our fire-light 
which had succeeded it was dying out; while far 
away shone failing gleams. Songs and laughter 
were hushed. The knots of bystanders dispersed ; 
and we heard a noise of shutting doors and heavy 
bolts. On our silent, homeward way we might have 
been afraid, but for the little cheerful glow-worm, 
who kept his lamp burning for Saint Jean long after 
we were in bed. 
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CHAPTER m. 

I 

SUNDAY. 

My father was never so merry as when a shower on 
Sunday morning prevented my mother and sister 
from going to mass. He knew by instinct, without 
perhaps saying so, even to himself, that the contrast 
oflfered by the outside world and its vain amuse- 
ments, though enlivening at the moment for a young 
person, causes, iBlnally, a deeper discontent with a 
quiet, home life. And yet, after the long week's 
unremitting industry, ought not one to have recrea- 
tion, breathe a little more freely, and see one's 
friends ? 

My mother was pleased, as well as my sister, to 
see the world thus ; and as for us, we did not cry 
because they absented themselves ! My father then, 
philosophically resigned, sat down at his table^ and 
settled the farm accounts. Then he took down a 
book, and reposed himself in his library. He loved 
thus to retire within himself. I liked books too, — 
at least to handle them. Their toilette must some- 
times be made. They were all well bound in hand- 
some leather of different colors, I dusted them, 
wiped them carefully, and kissed them before hand- 
ing them to my father, who put them in order. I 
began to outgrow my bashfulness. Erect, my head 
thrown back to keep my balance, my arms full of 
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volumes, I announced them thus : the Encyclopedia, 
Mr. Voltaire, Mr. Jean Jacques, Mr. Mably. The 
first time I handled these works, I asked this ques- 
tion, " Papa, are all these books interesting to a 
little girl ? " — " No, indeed," he answered ; " they 
are good for old fellows like me." After that, I felt 
less curiosity for the library ; and yet I loved the 
authors, because my father said they were men like 
him. 

Our amusement of upsetting things and turning 
every thing over was confined to our two selves. 
My brothers were generally oS in the neighbors' 
fields, — not always for any good purpose. In fact, 
their mischief fell chiefly on our nearest neighbor, 
whose head was full of legal quibbles and quirks, 
and, even without cause, liked to get up lawsuits 
for occupation. At first, concessions were made for 
the sake of peace ; but, afterward, questions were 
referred to arbiters. Every fortnight our neighbor 
hurried off to the town, and busybodies stopped 
him on purpose to hear him answer, " I am going to 
enter a complaint against Monsieur Mialaret." As 
soon as he was gone on these errands, my brothers 
played some new trick. Once they took a fancy to 
fill up his well. Fortunately, they had not suffi- 
cient time ; but they threw in stones enough to cause 
the water to rise. The owner, on his return, 
thought a miracle had happened. He hung over 
the edge of his well, calling out, " The water rises ! " 
The next day another miracle, — the spring was 
dried up. 
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These lawsuits of his, in which he always lost 
the cause, were our great delight ; for, on the day 
when the experts came, there was no school kept. 
My father put on his best coat, and we all had on 
our Sunday clothes ; our study tables were trans- 
ported out of doors, to lay out the plans upon. 
Then the judges came, in proper attire ; and it was 
really all very funny. The neighbor joined us, his 
face very red, his gimlet eyes darting flames on my 
papa, who received them with his imperturbable 
smile, and had all the advantage ; for he was calm 
and mild, expressing himself clearly, while his op- 
ponent was unable to control his emotion, and gave 
vent to incoherent statements. My father, with much 
wit, but gently, explained the delusions of his ad- 
versary, and invited the judges beforehand to be 
lenient to his aberrations. Night fell upon the bus- 
iness ; and the experts, to the despair of the plain- 
tifi*, were kept all night under our roof. 

On the whole, there was nothing very serious in 
these quarrels. While Mr. B. thought himself our 
enemy to all eternity, his charming daughter culti- 
vated our society, and profited by the numerous 
absences of her father to call with her little family 
to see us. 

In my brothers' least dangerous expeditions, I 
sometimes joined them. They explored the hedge- 
rows, and gathered mulberries, filberts, and medlars. 
No hedge was an obstacle to them, as they knew 
how to slip through without leaving any part of 
their clothing, or getting their skins scratched. I 
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had not such luck : my flowing skirts, my loosened 
locks, were easily caught. More than once, I re- 
sembled poor Absalom, whose history I had learned. 
But my distress was. not for my curls: my dress 
was the chief consideration. I moved cautiously 
behind my brothers, who opened a passage. The 
least obstacle in the thicket made me shudder. 
Why were the thorns so pitiless ? When I felt the 
stuff giving way, how my heart beat! Farewell 
medlars ; no more merriment ! I tried to darn the 
rent with tearful eyes. Ah ! if my mother were to 
come in, and see me ! 

One of the great achievements of my brothers was 
to make and to dress the scarecrow of the gardens, — 
the menacing straw man, who defended the planted 
ground and the fruit-trees. My mother furnished 
the principal materials, — the old pantaloons, old 
hat, old blouse. My father did not forbid it. He 
allowed legitimate precautions against the little 
marauders, but not their destruction. They were 
birds without fear or shame. They knew that my 
father's old gun was hung over his bed, half rusted, 
and that our garden was the land of peace. So they 
used and abused all their freedom ; and our trees 
were full of nests. 

The scarecrow was needed. He stuck up bravely 
on two strong legs fortified with straw. As for 
brains, he had none. The meadow-grass rolled in a 
ball furnished his head. For the arms, I suspect 
that my brothers had copied my system, as they 
could be moved, directed, bent, or made to lean 
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upon a hoe-handle in the gardener's favorite atti- 
tude. The slender neck, a little out of joint, shook 
at every wind ; and, just as caprice moved it, he 
nodded and bowed amiably to the thieves, or, mov- 
ing from side to side, seemed to deny their right to 
pick up seeds. When the wind blew direct in his 
face, his aspect became terribly dramatic : the wig 
often stood on end, as if scandalized at so much 
audacity. The physiognomy was always angry, 
with monstrous eyes, and a great, open mouth, all 
black inside. We believed that it made queer noises 
sometimes. In fact, had my brothers not created 
their manikin themselves, he might have terrified 
them more than he could the sparrows. 

When this frightful sentinel had been made to 
assume his most effective attitude, they hid them- 
selves to see how the birds would take it. They 
looked at him from a distance, and kept aloof a 
whole day. The Rouge-Q-orge^ of all birds, is the 
earliest awake, with the thrush. Before the light, 
he begins to sing; he does not want the planted 
corn, but every thing new excites his curiosity. 
You may have met with him among the bushes, 
coming almost within your grasp, to look at you 
with his large, soft, fearless eye. The manikin 
excited him, made him chirp, till, hopping from 
branch to branch, he came very near, and made 
bows. In the calm sunrise, our man seemed peace- 
able: the countenance alone was fierce as usual. 
The Bottge-G-orge was inquisitive, rather than brave. 

He teft his point of observation, rushed upon the 

6 
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enemy, and, with redoubled chirpings, perched on 
the top of his head. 

What humiliation ! My father, up as early as the 
jRov,ge'G-orge^ was a witness of the scene. The spar- 
rows from their tower saw it too, and grew bolder. 
Before the end of the day, all had laughed at the 
phantom. The intelligent, thrifty sparrow did not 
fail to perceive that its wig would make a nice bed ; 
so he tugged at it valiantly. Another couple did 
better : they discovered the mouth, went in, turned 
about, found the place very good, and, had it not 
been for our impertinent curiosity, a whole family 
might have been raised therein. 

To encourage our play, and keep us happy 
through the long hours, my father suggested that we 
should try cooking, — that supreme delight of chil- 
dren. Moreover, if my mother was expected to be 
long away, it was permitted to serve every thing in 
regular order; and I remember dishing up soups 
which demanded the intrepidity of our youthful 
stomachs to make them go down. My brothers 
sometimes furnished the chief delicacy of the feast. 
From the day before, they had been on the watch, 
had slipped in behind the cook, and had provided 
themselves with materials. 

Occasionally my father made coJSee for us, — his 
chief support during the last years of his life. It 
was the height of indulgence. We received it rev- 
erently, and swallowed it by little drops, to prolong 
the enjoyment. He kept watch on the road, being 
rather anxious as to his share in these irregular 
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amusements, he having given us leave to play with 
the pots and pans. When he saw two distant specks 
appearing, he gave us a signal to retreat, and helped 
us to fold up the table-cloth. We were not slow to 
clear away our dishes. My mother was still far 
away when we were ready to stand all together at 
the door to receive her, never suspecting what we 
had done. Delicious weakness of a good father, — 
how we loved him for it ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALONE WITH PAPA. 

I MUST explain how we enjoyed our greatest liberty, 
when my mother, sister, and elder brother stayed 
sometimes over night at the houses of our relatives. 
An entire day and night, and the following morn- 
ing, all to be passed in perfect liberty, seemed to me 
an almost interminable perspective of delight. My 
father, however sorry he may have been to see them 
go, invariably brightened up afterward, as if he, too, 
were relieved from restraint. He was uncontrolled 
in his indulgence towards us. These Sundays had a 
distinct character, — sweet, and, from the unusual 
silence of the fields, almost sad. 

On holidays there was no one left at the farm or 
near it, but ourselves and the little birds. The 
elder brother, so admired and loved, was absent 
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from our sports, and tranquillity that closely resem- 
bled dulness settled on the place. After the ten- 
o'clock breakfast, papa required us to read prayers 
together, to supply the want of public worship ; and 
we also read the psalms aloud, both in Latin and 
French. We loved the Latin tongue : its sonority 
harmonized with that of our native dialect. We 
read each in turn on alternate Sundays ; and, the 
better to imitate a priest, the oflSciating child almost 
always began in a high tone of voice, which gradually 
lowered itself, and often reached a touching degree 
of fervor. Never did children's hearts go more 
directly, more naturally, to the Creator. After 
prayers, mistress of the garden, I came and went 
like a lady wholly at leisure, while my little broth- 
ers were playing. I saluted, with loving looks, my 
friends, those fragile plants, which seemed to me 
like damsels of my age, or younger. They were 
always in their place, calm and modest, never 
stirred except by the winds. Yet they too had their 
melancholy days; and many, when the sky was 
sombre, hung their heads, and remained closed. 
The only one that always smiled for me was a 
blossom* of heavenly blue, — the little veronica, 
which leans over the edge of the well. Even under 
a hot sun, all the flowers did not wake at the same 
hour. Some were heavy with sleep, and weighted 
with dewdrops ; and, by the time they fully opened, 
my day was well advanced. I often wished to adorn 
myseir like my mother, with a bouquet in my belt ; 
but I had not the courage to disturb my dear little 
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princesses : so I ran to the meadow, and gathered 
periwinkles, to make garlands, bracelets, and dia- 
dems. At night, they went to sleep just as if they 
were in their meadow. 

I did not stay away long without returning to my 
father's side ; for I loved to be near him, half hid*- 
den in a corner, watching him when he did not see 
me. If his eyes fell on me, I was agitated, and ran 
away. I wandered to the limits of our orchard, and 
to the entrance of the grove. It was not of great 
extent, but shady and quiet. The trees were oaks, 
with some fruit-trees intermingled. The light was 
softened, bright at the edges. The centre alone 
was gloomy, having no access except by a low arcade 
cut under the branches. No grass grew there, for 
want of air and sunshine ; and the trees had grown 
upwards to the light. They made a high inclosure 
around a little mound of earth, and from this 
mound sprung a pine-tree, whose slender top 
vibrated with every breeze; and a soft murmur 
answered from the branches beneath. 

The mound was evidently the grave of the former 
proprietor. I ventured under the arcade, my heart 
beating quickly. I looked about : nothing was stir- 
ring ; and, holding my breath, I made my way out 
again, better pleased to stand among the graves 
adorned with roses. The rose-leaves, driven by the 
wind, gave a lively look to the grove, and seemed 
like animated things. Wild flowers were seen in 
company with the rose-trees near the tombs. The 
companion-rose Qyclmys) was there, with its ragged 
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petals, vivid in color. Another flower, a long spray 
of bright blue, with a delicate white lip, seemed 
always in half-mourning. But the true mourning 
flower was the dark muscari, with its urn-like blos- 
som, reflecting heaven's deepest hue. Its pene- 
trating, fruit-like perfume, once known, is never 
forgotten. The three above-named plants grew only 
on the tombs ; and their fidelity to the spot made 
us believe that the souls of those who were buried 
beneath held communion with the flowers. My 
father preferring such childish notions to sombre 
terrors, permitted this fanciful explanation. 

But the day declines : the sun, dropping towards 
the Pyrenees, ceases to shine upon the house. I do 
not forget meal-times : I mean to show my father 
how skilfnl and enterprising his little girl can be. 
And after all, little or not, am I not the only woman 
in the house ? for our rustic Jeanneton is more like 
a man. I ask no favors ; I give no orders, — she 
would laugh at them ; but I ask with decision. No 
hand but mine shall gather the peas, and shell 
them ; and cut the vegetables. I dare not yet put 
my finger into the principal dishes in the kitchen ; 
but all the lesser ones owe something to my skill, 
whatever the cook may say. I know how to dress 
the two eggs, which suffice for papa's dinner, to- 
gether with plain, boiled rice, d la CrSole. All is 
ready ; and papa says, " Come along, princess ; do 
the honors." He smiles to see how my curls, which 
generally are flying loose, are now put back, and 
smoothed (with a thistle), giving me the air of a 
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lady. The brilliant water-bottles ; the silver, whit- 
ened and rubbed in secrecy, — bear witness to my 
forethought. I preside with gravity, dividing the 
shares, at my father's request, with strict impartial- 
ity. My brothers look with admiration at the salad 
crowned with flowers. At dessert, apricots, cher- 
ries, and figs, arranged on vine-leaves, make their 
solemn entry. I alone say nothing ; I glance at my 
father ; he laughs. My triumph is complete. 

At another time of year, — at All Saints, and at 
Christmas, when my mother stayed away all night, 
— papa gave us a surprise in the evening, by stir- 
ring the ashes on the hearth, and finding chestnuts 
there. We played games for them; and the win- 
ners regaled the company with their spoils. 

Too soon the eight-o'clock bell rang, curfew, and 
bedtime. The seven-year-old housewife had fin- 
ished her reign, and staggered away, with uncertain 
steps, rubbing her eyes ; and, with Zizi in her arms, 
burrowed under the bedclothes, well tucked in by 
her loving father, and warmly protected against the 
wintry air. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW DRESS. 

At eight years' old, I was as savage as Robinson 
Crusoe. When a stranger appeared, I behaved like 
my old cat, which, never having seen any thing out- 
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side of our fields, put up her back ready to defend 
herself. I imitated her behavior iu getting into a 
corner, in a somewhat defiant mood. 

When a lot of school girls came from town to 
visit my sister, I felt but too keenly all my disad- 
vantages. City girls are born ladies. I had none 
of their easy babble, nor their unconcerned famili- 
arity, nor that self-possession which is gained by 
the certainty of pleasing in society, after being wor- 
shipped at home. I watched them from my hiding- 
place in the thicket, and 1 saw them going out and 
in, with intense admiration. Elegantly dressed as 
they were, they seemed to take no thought of their 
attire. The silk gown — purple for winter, rose- 
colored for summer — they wore with careless 
^race through the wood-paths and across the tufted 
grass. I was confounded at the sight. In such a 
dress, I should have stood like a saint in a shrine, 
and have had quite enough to do to contemplate 
myself. To have fine things, and forget them, — 
what superiority! So I thought. I could have 
cried to be so little, nor dare to tie a ribbon in my 
hair without agitation. 

Beautiful toilettes, at the bottom of all their grace, 
wit, and chattering tongues, I don't regret you now ; 
for, if I had not the attributes of these brilUant 
dolls, nor their goddess-like charms, I was at least 
a nymph in my grove, and keep its recollection 
still. 

My mother's friends were less formidable. Their 
presence, without altering our habits, softened our 
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manners. There was more indulgence for the 
faulty lesson, less reprimand for the unfinished 
work. Ladies came, attracted by the coolness of 
our peaceful retreat. They loved my mother, who 
had grown in time to be as their daughter. My 
father pleased exceedingly. His animated conver- 
sation, his beautiful expression of countenance, 
acted like a charm. There was no end of talking. 
The hour for lessons was adjourned. We owed to 
these visitors of a few days a world of indulgence. 

Spring had vanished ; for the hawthorn ceased to 
whiten the hedges, and roses were in bloom. The 
season of festivals approached. My sister was to 
go for several days to the town, where her cousins 
always caressed and admired her. Her white dress 
was ready beforehand ; and, with her wreath (often 
tried before the glass), it reposed in a pretty basket, 
made of muslin and lace. She usually left us on 
the eve of the great day. We went out to gather 
for her all our prettiest flowers; and she showed 
me how she scattered them before her in the pro- 
cession. When her unsteady hand shed upon her 
own head a shower of roses, she looked so lovely, 
that 1 ran to kiss her. 

Once I heard a lady saying to my mother, about 
me, " You cannot keep her always at home, without 
ever allowing her to have the slightest indulgence. 
Come, buy a dress for her : she really requires very 
little." The very next Sunday, although she hid it, 
I perceived that my mother brought from town a 
little package. I was overjoyed. And yet I was 
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not destined to be at the fSte. My father, seeuig 
me motionless, with tearful eyes, divined what the 
trouble was; and, taking my hand in his, he led 
me to my mother's chamber, opened the wardrobe, 
and showed me my dress. It was of a pale rose- 
color, with roses of a redder shade printed on it. I 
imagined myself already metamorphosed, and my 
smiles returned. " Be content, my princess," he 
said : " when the dressmakers are less hurried, we 
will have them here expressly to sew for you, and 
I will take you to town myself." — "But, papa," 
said I, " there will be no procession then. Suppose 
I should go next Sunday. The FSte Dieu will not 
be over even then. Make Guillemette work for me, 
and tell mamma to take me with her." My poor, 
dear papa could effect nothing, and I had still to 
wait. 

At last, the much-desired dress came out of its 
hiding-place. I saw it cut ; I saw it basted to- 
gether. When Guillemette came in the morning, 
I had to stand to have my measure taken. All 
eyes were on me. I grew red and pale, my happi- 
ness so agitated me. My mother saw it, and said, 
with intentional abruptness, " What is this ? she is 
growing pretty." It was but a gleam, and my hour 
was not yet come. This rose-color extinguished 
me. Loving as I did the sunshine, and always 
losing my straw hat, I had been touched with the 
golden hue of summer, so that a very different color 
would have better suited my complexion. But how 
understand that a dress so pretty would fail to 
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make me look prettier? It was finished, but to 
little profit. My hat was but a vision; my shoes 
were in the good intentions of the shoemaker ; and 
of sleeves or collars, nothing was said. My dress 
was carefully locked up, and every week brought a 
disappointment. I learned a lesson of patience. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AUTUMN. — THE CHURCH. 

Girls belong to their mothers. I could not follow 
my taste, and the inclinations of my heart, which 
led me to study with my father, whom I saw con- 
stantly reading. He rose always at four in the 
morning ; made his cofiee, and drank it ; then read, 
reflected, wrote. He who had travelled and seen 
so much, who had studied so many things, never 
ceased to learn, although he ought to know every 
thing by this time. 

My mind was stimulated by his example. I 
had already a very interesting source of study in 
history, — my Gregory of Tours, abridged by Lam6- 
Fleury. Never wearied, I read over and over the 
same stories, learning and repeating to my father 
the misfortunes of the children of Clodomir, and 
the tragic end of Brunehaut. I wept for her. I de- 
tested Prddegonde. I was on the side of the 
valiant mayors, against the insignificant kings. I 
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Baw the enemies, Ebroin and Ldger, both eating the 
bread of monks. On stormy days, I thought I heard 
the bell of Luxeuil tolling. 

I could not learn geography without being in mo- 
tion. I was allowed to take my book to the terrace. 
I fancied myself travelling. I went to my mother's 
country, — to the great river Mississippi. I liked 
better to land on the island where my father had 
lived in his youth. 

Latin was a sad trial to me ; but I worked at it 
perseveringly, to leara the touching histories of Jo- 
seph, Ruth, and Tobias. In the evening, I never let 
go of a little book selected for my reading. A father 
took his sons by the hand, and led them to a high 
hill, and in the darkness of night showed them how 
each star sparkles in the firmament. At a time 
when children fear the dark, he detached their 
thoughts from earth, and showed them life and 
light in the heavens. He taught them how the lit- 
tle diamond points are worlds, which we shall 
doubtless visit in the future. I knew the lessons 
by heart ; but I returned to them daily, and found 
them ever new. When, by the light of the moon, I 
tried to read over my little book of the heavens, my 
heart beat with a mysterious joy. Oh how tire- 
some it was to lay aside such things to take up 
sewing! Felling and overcasting, added to hem- 
ming, were so monotonous. 

To earn the journey in the book, I would rather 
have labored in the fields. But as our estate was 
cultivated ornamentally, there was not much to be 
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done upon it, unless a little raking over the garden 
alleys to clear away the dead leaves. The orchard 
poured fruits upon us, and everybody was free to 
gather them. My mother took pride in distributing 
them as presents to our friends. The farm ser- 
vants hit the branches as by accident, and picked 
up what fell. 

A long, uneventful, dull summer passed. At 
times, when I was overlooked and forgotten, my 
mother being otherwise occupied, I went away to 
work by myself in some corner of the house, of 
which my sister had not taken possession. Even 
this slight freedom seemed very sweet to me. I 
indulged in reveries as to what I should do when 
I should be grown up. Indeed, I scarcely knew 
how I could best enjoy being my own mistress ; and 
fancied a thousand things, half of which had noth- 
ing to do with this world. Visions, and desires of 
another life, mingled in my fancies. Yet I knew 
not how to make the most of the present moment. 
I was alone; I wanted a companion. Ah! dear 
rag doll of my infancy, if I had your society again ! 
If you could not love me, I could love and value 
such a treasure. But no : she was of an age gone 
by. I could never recall that delight. 

Autumn came, and tinged the woods with sombre 
gold. October gives a delicious repose before the 
great rains and tempests of the equinox come on. 
I was born at that time of melancholy beauty, and 
my father was in the autumn of his days when I 
came into the world. Therefore I love the season. 
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On the 19th (my birthday), my mother made me 
sit down by her, and began to arrange my hair. 
Not a word of her plans ; but the act was in itself 
eloquent. This was on Saturday, and Sunday was 
the day for going to town. One thing disturbed my 
satis^ction : over Bordeaux, whence rain was apt 
to come, I saw the sky clouding up. Twenty times 
I climbed the wall to see whether the setting sun 
were brightening up this stormy horizon victori- 
ously, and twenty times I ran to the farm-house 
for encouragement. Jean shook his head. The 
sulky sun went down without shining a good-bye. 
Black clouds hung menacingly aloft, and the even- 
ing shades soon enveloped all. I would have been 
glad to watch and know what the heavens were 
doing all the long night through ; but sleep over- 
came me. Very early in the morning, I thought I 
heard rain falling. It was only the singing in the 
ears, which comes when one is agitated. 

At dawn, I was on the qui vive^ watching for my 
father, our wizard, our domestic augur. This dear 
papa was mischievous, particularly on the subject of 
Sunday, when he would have liked to keep his flock 
at home. He opened the door a little, and, in a tone 
half pitying, half joking, he said, " Dear Miss 
Emma, fine weather for ducks ; " which means, in 
all countries, that it rains cats and dogs, — a real 
deluge. Was it not enough to make me despair? 
The bravest would have wept. This occasion lost, 
I might wait long for my excursion. Pink dresses 
are not made for rainy weather, nor for winter. I 
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could not resist the desire to know the truth. 
I stole noiselessly out of bed, and, tiptoe on bare 
feet, I went to see if there were indeed no hope. 
Oh joy ! the thin clouds disclosed a blue, blue sky, 
which never before looked so beautiful in my eyes. 
The hills of Tign^, reddened by autumn vintage, 
received a double glow from the east. It was en- 
chantment. I was near shouting with delight, but 
prudently crept into bed again, and felt sure of my 
holiday, since the sky was in my favor. 

At eight o'clock, all the others being dressed, my 
toilette began. My mother assumed the duties of 
it. She put on me the open-work stockings and the 
morocco shoes with ribbons crossed over the instep, 
making the white stocking look whiter still. While 
she dressed me, she dropped some remarks, not cal- 
culated to encourage. A mother is sometimes very 
difficult to please. I placed more reliance on my 
mirror, and saw that I was plump and rosy, and 
not by any means so very ugly. My liat was the 
only blemish ; for, as it was chosen for durability, I 
felt as if T were head and shoulders buried in it. 
I should have been far prettier bare-headed, since 
my curling hair and a knot of pink ribbon over one 
ear were unquestionably the best part of my toi- 
lette. But I was happy all the same, and my feet 
scarcely touched the ground. 

We were all in a hurry, as it was necessary to 
be in town at ten o'clock. I did my half-league 
bravely. On the border of the town, I began to 
expect to make a sensation, which injured my nat- 
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ural simplicity. I paid the penalty. I observed 
that grown people passed without looking at me, 
while little girls laughed in their sleeves at my 
vast hat. 

First there was mass; and then, for the first 
time, I saw a church. With no air nor space 
around it, nor any thing that resembled a monu- 
ment, it was ineflFective. Poor little church ! For- 
merly belonging to the college, it still leaned upon 
it, and looked like a simple chapel. No sculptures, 
no portico ; not a scrap of a stone saint to guard 
the entrance ; not a single tower to shelter the bell, 
which hung above the porch, tolling sadly, and not 
like the silver-toned bell of the village below us, 
whose sound rose from the valley. And yet this 
was the church where my father as a child had 
prayed and wept. His education had been bitterly 
severe. For me, the place was twice holy, and 
transfigured by imagination. 

When we entered, mass was already begun. The 
sound of chanting filled the church; the brass 
instruments seemed to shake the vaulted ceiling. 
I was overcome by the powerful vibration, and my 
heart almost ceased to beat. The silence of the 
farm whence I came contrasted powerfully, and 
doubled the impression. There was a great crowd; 
and we were obliged to make our way through it to 
reach the chapel, which was reserved for my aunt, 
near the choir. My hands grew cold, my strength 
failed. At last we reached our places, and I was 
told to kneel. I could not maintain this position, 
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and had to be seated. I tried to follow the ser- 
vice ; but I was too much excited. The sight of 
the ceremonies, which I could not understand; 
the altar, laden with flowers ; the rich dresses of the 
priests, — all filled my eyes and my mind. The 
music touched and troubled me; till, when the 
noise of instruments ceased, and the " plain-chant " 
alone was audible, I thought I heard our popular 
songs, so beautiful in their simplicity : and I looked 
at my mother for sympathy. But at moments 
when the voices of women joined in, and added 
what seemed like a sad supplication, I could no 
longer contain my emotion. I think also that the 
confined air of the church, and the concentrating 
fumes of incense collected in our chapel, afiected 
me strongly. I was accustomed to fresh air all day 
long at home, and to no other perfumes than the 
vague odors of the fields. To remain motionless 
under such strong impressions, put the climax to 
my distress. The mass two-thirds over, I felt my- 
self fainting. How should I dare to go out of 
church, incommoding everybody, and exciting uni- 
versal attention? I said to myself, "It is impos- 
sible to move." And indeed I was not able. A 
cold sweat covered me, my arms fell helplessly, 
my book slipped from my hand. All at once I 
thought I saw the altar in flames. Then came 
great darkness, and I had fainted. 

When I came to myself, I was under the church 
porch. Seeing a crowd around me, I smiled and 
wept. Some women, who had followed me out, 

6 
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spoke kindly to me, and pitied me for my pale face. 
Coming back from this night that had so over- 
whelmed me, I thought it sweet to be alive. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MARGARIDO. 

I HAVE no recollection of what followed after the 
occurrence last narrated. I can next see myself, 
in my mind's eye, in a large, handsome shop, where 
my mother and sister are intent on their winter 
purchases. Sitting on a little stool, I remain indif- 
ferent to the bargains they make ; for I know before- 
hand that there will be nothing for me. All my 
attention is directed to the shelves of a glass-case, 
where heaps of playthings are lying, and among 
them are jumping-jacks and dolls. I am blind to 
the horses and carts ; I hate the grotesque figures. 
You may guess why my heart beats. 

The dolls were only jointed wooden ones; but 
they are in human shape. Their arms and legs 
are easily moved. Beautiful things ! How could 
I manage to acquire even the meanest of them? 
At the counter, the debate grows warmer : quality, 
color, price, width, — nothing is overlooked ; the 
day is before us. My desire grows more, intense 
as the time passes on. 

The dolls cannot speak for me, and I do not know 
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what to say for myself. I am very restless and ner- 
vous after the scene of the morning ; but at length 
I venture nearer to the glass-case. Those faces are 
really pretty, — almost mtelligent enough to speak. 
What if they should be made alive, and come to me ? 
A fairy dream rises and dies in my mind. At last 
the business is concluded; the parties are agreed. 
The stuff is cut, folded, tied up in a parcel. My 
mother pays down her money, and prepares to 
leave. One instant more, and there will be no 
chance for me. 

Great passions inspire great courage. I am too 
much moved to speak ; but I make myself under- 
stood by a sign. I point to the glass-case, and 
grasp my mother's dress. My cause is gained. 
She remembers my fainting fit, and turning, says, 
" Madame, now that we have bought our cloaks, you 
might well afford to make a present of a doll to my 
little daughter." The shopkeeper is willing. She 
brings her keys, unlocks the case, chooses, rejects, 
examines, decides, hesitates again, without seeing 
that each moment of delay is a century to me. At 
last her choice is made. It is a doll of medium size, 
white and red, with a small and smiling mouth. I 
receive it with transport, I wish to kiss it raptur- 
ously; but I am prevented, and made to under- 
stand that dolls' complexions will not bear kissing. 

I set out on my homeward way, very much 
wearied after so many emotions. My mother and 
sister walk on in front, discussing how my doll 
shall be dressed : I keep behind in silence ; happy, 
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but unwilling to speak, watching how the branches 
hang over the path to see what I am carrying in 
my arms. The road is unfrequented ; the country 
folk are in the fields, making the most of the linger- 
ing autumn days. I walk as in a dream. Arrived 
at home, my brothers ask to see what it is that I am 
pressing to my heart. They are not allowed to have 
the first sight of it : that is for my father, who was 
not expecting to see a grandchild. But he perceives 
that it is no joking matter : I am so serious in my 
happiness. He acknowledges himself a grandpapa 
and christens my child by my own name, Marga- 
rido. 

On the day following this great occasion, I awoke 
in such sweet contentment, that my eyes were moist, 
and I folded my hands as if in prayer. In the calm- 
ness of early morning, my experiences of the day 
before came back one by one, but purified of that 
excitement which had troubled me so much. Our 
room was profoundly quiet. My little brothers, who 
had not such a motive for waking early as I had, 
were sound asleep. My mother was dozing, and 
waiting for the daylight, wliich was as yet scarcely 
perceptible. 

I had permission to rise at any early hour I pre- 
ferred during the week; and I took advantage of 
the indulgence. The pleasure of seeing my dear 
father, and of being my own mistress before school 
and sewing time, had prompted me to early rising. 
Later, when my mother was up, I returned to put 
in order the* little corner which represented my own 
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particular chamber. I therefore got up before the 
servant did, or any member of the household. I 
drew the bolt of the front door gently, and escaped 
to the terrace, happy as a bird on the wing. I 
never missed going, first of all, to my father's door, 
to ask if he had passed a quiet night ; which was, 
unhappily, seldom the case. 

On this occasion, I did not run thither, although 
my doll was in his room. I had asked, as a favor, 
that she should pass her first night at her new 
home, under his pillow. I followed the alley lead- 
ing to the httle grove of oaks ; but there was by far 
too much shade and silence there. Tlien I skirted 
the hedge, and came to a hole in it which the chil- 
dren had opened. Through this I emerged upon a 
hillside, where I could see the sun rise. It was 
tardy in appearing, for the autumnal days were 
come. Here I could watch all nature's cheerful 
waking. The chimneys sent up their curling 
smoke, dogs were- barking, sparrows were chat- 
tering. A laborer in the next field ate his crust 
of bread, and looked at his newly ploughed furrows. 
His cat was purring, and rubbing herself against his 
legs. I watched him unseen, and felt pleased to be 
there alone, far from the sleeping household, though 
I could not have told why. A linnet's song, full 
and clear, fresher and more youthful than even my 
infant soul, burst from the thicket, and crowned 
my joy. All day long, my heart overflowed with 
tenderness for all my friends ; and even the plants 
and animals came in for their share. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

MABGABIDO'S TOILETTE. 

The more I think of her, the more grateful I feel 
to dear Margarido, who improved me in so many 
respects, and, best of all, made me a child again. 
Alone, and without outlet for my feminine proclivi- 
ties, I had associated myself with boyish sports. My 
southern blood resented oflFence ; a choleric disposi- 
tion was the defect of my youth. It led me into a 
defiant mood, and destroyed my innocent grace. 
My doll had the good sense to come at an appropri- 
ate time. She restored my real disposition, which 
was gentle and tender. 

Margarido, early adopted by her grandpapa, and 
protected by her grandmamma, had not the misfor- 
tunes of her sister to fear. Her uncles cast some 
malignant glances on her ; but they dared not take 
any liberties. We lived, therefore, in security. 
Many a mother hides herself to caress her child. I 
liked to do this, and hoped to find a close retreat 
which should afford us tSte^-tSte interviews. The 
prying curiosity of my brothers, and their mocking 
smiles, destroyed the poetry of our sentiment. 
There was a heartfelt meaning in it all, and much 
imagination. I enacted with her the animated scenes 
of my sisters' and my cousins' achievements, and 
others more affecting. Comedy interested me much 
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less than serious drama, although the brilliancy of 
my southern home neutralized any melancholy turn 
of mind. There the sun penetrates even one's 
thoughts with his beams. 

Margarido had not forgotten the amiable projects 
suggested by my mother and sister in her behalf, 
when they were walking home from the town. But 
they did not make any haste to execute them. She 
remained in a state of frightful destitution. I tried 
to bring it to their notice, by leaving her thus ex- 
posed before their eyes. One pocket handkerchief 
of mine formed her entire wardrobe, and kept her 
in swaddling bands. And yet both of us might 
easily have been satisfied. At the bottom of a great 
black trunk lay what I will call the archives of our 
family toilettes. In good order, with dates attached, 
were to be found all the scraps of dresses that were 
no more. The least valued would have contented 
me. Why were they preserved? My sister had 
found there all she wanted for her doll: the rest 
remained profitless. And, moreover, what I coveted 
was not the handsomest there (a little silk, perhaps, 
to make a bonnet) ; but I was not ambitious on the 
subject of the dress. Something bright-colored I 
preferred to a rich material. 

The chest retained its treasures, and Margarido 
was forced to be resigned. The smile on her pretty 
face was none the less sweet ; but my countenance 
was darkened by disappointment. It was a pity to 
have neglected us thus. 

My daughter was not exactly clothed by nature. 



1 
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She was at an awkward age ; and, between ourselves, 
her formation was rather meagre. For her, large 
skirts would have been very becoming. They were 
yet among things to be. At any rate, she required 
a chemise and a petticoat. I made audacity supply 
my needs ; for I cut her clothing out of my own, 
guarantied against consequences by the loving grand- 
papa who undertook the responsibility. 

On Sunday, my mother being absent, I took scis- 
sors and needles, and all seemed easy enough ; but, 
if cutting were to be done and measures calculated, 
there was an end of my skill. When I tried on the 
objects, I saw their defects; and, while correcting 
these, made new ones worse. I was sad and morti- 
fied. I blamed myself, and in despair began anew, 
following a mental pattern, complete and satisfactory. 
My unlucky fingers failed to express my invention. 

I was thoroughly sick of this work, and my head 
ached. I went furtively, and raised the lid of the 
chest: I looked, and thought I could see in the 
darkness that the little bouquets on the muslin were 
moving and vibrating, like my favorite wild-flowers. 
I was tempted to plunge in my hand, and bring 
them out ; but what if my arm were to be shut in, 
and so reveal my prying curiosity? I knew this 
had happened once to a little girl in the story. I 
dropped the cover with a sigh. Nothing but these 
inexpensive materials attracted me. They were 
light-colored, with pretty little flowers scattered over 
them, — very appropriate designs for my little Mar- 
garido. 
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Desired, and never attained, these modest prints 
have continued to be dear to my fancy. Their 
fashion has passed away. Scarcely a fragment is 
left in obscure corners of the country. One day, 
in Provence, on a lonely spot, I met with a family of 
Saltimbanques. Two women sat apart, sheltered by 
their wagon, and sewed upon old velvet gowns, all 
frayed and rusty in the sunshine. Around them 
lay heaps of silks, faded satins, and old gold-lace 
for ornamenting their costumes. At the roadside, 
two little girls played with dolls, and asked for 
alms. They came towards me, and I felt moved at 
their poverty and youth. I was about to ask them 
questions. I looked at the dolls, and my eyes filled 
with tears : their poor little frocks were made of the 
muslins I had once loved so much. I was in ill- 
health at the time, and in a state of extreme weak- 
ness. My health required a less enervating climate, 
more like my native air. I felt at home again when 
I saw the scraps of dresses. Under the charm of 
the illusion, I became a child again under my father's 
roof once more. I recalled my untamed activity, 
my light heart; at early dawn, my winged steps. 
I saw my doll ; my garden, with its tender blossoms ; 
the oak-trees, and the tombs with roses over them. 
Near by, a dear form waited: it was my father, 
with arms open to receive me. I felt his piercing 
gaze, and his sweet kiss upon my childish curls. 
In his most loving moods, he always drew me to- 
wards that spot. Did he intend to familiarize me 
thus with thoughts of separation ? These were re- 
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collections full of grief, but which our hearts less 
willingly let go than happier images. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SHED. 

Those who are unacquainted with what the people 
in the south of Prance call a chaie may look for its 
counterpart in pictures by Teniers and Rembrandt, 
which represent effects of cMar^oscuro with marvel- 
lous skill. These vast interiors, which serve every 
purpose, convey all the charm of rustic life, and its 
poetic character. Sometimes they have an awful 
stillness, like deserted crypts. Ours was magnifi- 
cent, spacious, and elevated. A vaulted roof would 
have transformed it to a church ; but it had no roof 
at all. Slats were laid across, and light tiles over 
them, admitting, here and there through the inter- 
stices, a ray of sunshine, which at morning fell 
coldly from above, and at evening entered obliquely, 
and like powdered gold. There were no windows 
at all. A double door aflForded entrance for car- 
riages. Even when this was opened wide, the chaie 
retained its secluded look. The light was dimin- 
ished by passing first under a wide pent-house, 
where more than thirty pairs of swallows raised 
their families, whose animated chatter lent to it 
echoes of busy life. 
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In very hot weather, my father transported 
thither our family school. Occasionally, when we 
had company, fair ladies did not despise its cool- 
ness ; but, these rare incidents excepted, the chaie 
was deserted, only to be visited at the time of vin- 
tage. I penetrated into it by a little door, opening 
from the dark corridor of which I have already 
spoken. Its obscurity heightened the delicious 
effect of the burnished ray which met me as I 
entered. 

The place of honor was given to two noble vats, 
made of our best wood. Very thick and yet elastic 
hoops surrounded them with triple belts, to insure 
their resisting the fermentation of the grapes with- 
out bursting. Opposite to these majestic personages 
was a narrow, winding stair, all in shadow below, 
and crowned with light above. I believed that it 
rose near heaven. I used to go and sit on its upper 
steps when I was unhappy, or when I wished to 
think about God. Under the stairs was a vast 
cage, for containing fowls to be fattened for the 
kitchen. My father, who had three times suffered 
the martyrdom of captivity, always facilitated eva- 
sions. My mother was displeased, but concluded to 
leave her fowls free in the sunshine: so the cage 
was of no further use. 

At the remotest end of the shed were disposed 
the great Christmas logs; and, near by, the vine 
branches, whose fitful flames made us laugh in win- 
ter-time, when we came in shivering from our games 
in the snow. Against the only unoccupied space, 
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empty barrels were piled. The wine required cool- 
ness, and was stored in the cellar. Here and there, 
as if abandoned to darkness, were scattered a num- 
ber of articles of domestic furniture, huddled in 
groups, without order or system. This lonely place 
retained thus some traces of absent human life. 

My sister, who was order itself, was worried by 
the untidy condition of the place, without being 
willing to soil her white hands in it ; and, as Jean- 
neton had such a rustic taste that she could not 
perceive what was wanted, she bethought her of the 
little sister, and asked her to do the job. 

Enchanted to be of use, I ran to put myself to 
work, and did wonders. When people came to see, 
they found the ground clear, and judiciously war 
tered, — an agreeable coolness and a fortunate 
twilight casting a becoming shade. My sister ap- 
preciated my talents, and royally abdicated to me 
her authority over the chaie. It became the sanc- 
tuary of my doUand myself. I abandoned, without 
regret, the handsomer rooms in the house, where 
there was nothing for our use, and shut myself up 
in solitude, happy to be alone with her. 

One of the joys of childhood is the faculty of 
transfiguring all things. My shed, with its myste- 
rious lights and shades, appeared to me like an en- 
chanted castle. I would have liked to live in it all 
the time. It was full of nests, hiding-places, and 
alcoves, to shelter and soothe Margarido during the 
heats of the day. I had but one idea, — to escape 
and be with Margarido. She, who did nothing for 
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herself, required my care incessantly. I was very 
busy about her, and kissed her head, not daring to 
touch her face ; but I might look at her, and brood 
over her perfections. How I loved her ! Never was 
princess more admired, caressed, and tended. 

What most delighted me was to see how this 
jointed, movable child imitated my attitudes and 
gestures. Without calculating it, I made her assume 
those which I affected, to conciliate my mother, and 
soften my punishments. But these supplicating 
arms made the scene too pathetic : I never repeated 
it. We did not, however, cease to play at mother 
and child; and I lent to Margarido all the senti- 
ments which agitated myself. 

Thus removed from the world, and hidden in the 
shadow of the great wine-vats, we were all in all to 
each other. I felt my heart expanding. At times, 
I played that Margarido was my mother, and I her 
daughter. I talked like a child to her : she con- 
stantly smiled. In the midst of these interviews, 
how often have I trembled at hearing footsteps near 
me, or seeing a shadow fall from above, and trav- 
erse the daylight! It was an impudent sparrow, 
who poked his head in, and rummaged among the 
tiles ; or it was one of our seventeen cats, who, on 
a tour of inspection in his domains, crossed the nar- 
row cornice between the store-room and the hay- 
loft. 

The grandeur of the place, and the silence, — the 
silence of such a lonely place, — had doubtless their 
effect. If the great door remained closed, there 
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was less vivacity in my play. I even forgot my 
doll, and sat motionless. I dreamed, and saw 
strange visions, sweet and sad. Several different 
spirits seemed to live within me, and by turns to 
rule my mood. I was like my father in my sudden 
impulses, sparkling gayeties, and the tears often be- 
neath my smiles. From my mother I inherited a 
gravity and melancholy temperament, mixed with 
a strong will and persevering energies. Like her, 
I was habitually reserved and silent. Daughter of 
the lightsome south, I nevertheless needed at inter- 
vals the repose of shadows, — singular contrast, 
which astonished myself. Perhaps the fogs of 
England and Germany, which were unknown to 
me, influenced me through my descent. 

To the lonely and silent tracts of Louisiana, where 
dark cypresses stand mirrored in the sleeping wa- 
ters, I trace my disposition to solitary reverie. 



CHAPTER X. 

THEBABY HOUSE. 

A HOUSEHOLD was HOW required for my doll, with a 
domestic interior resembling our own. Very like- 
ly we should have done little or nothing, Marga- 
rido and I, with our little pots and pans ; but we 
should have carried out our instincts of housekeep- 
ing, and this would have beguiled the sadness of 
my thoughts. 
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Thus, in childish occupations and in fictitious imi- 
tations of real life, does nature prepare us, by our 
very amusements, for the duties which, later, form 
our happiness. These delightful morning hours, 
the remembrance of which is so sweet in middle 
life, come back to us then with all their fresh poetic 
charm. The little girl grown to be a woman re- 
tains something of her simple, childish grace. She 
seems to be still playing at a game, as she goes and 
comes among her household, regulating with ease 
her little kingdom. 

I possessed absolutely nothing to represent a 
house and furniture. Now and then they gave us 
a few coppers, which we rubbed with sorrel till they 
shone like gold ; but we had to earn them by our 
labor. Even in summer, when the trees are in full 
perfection, some leaves fall before their time. Many 
dropped from our elms ; and every ten days I cleared 
the garden walks of them, raking them up, and car- 
rying them away in my wheelbarrow. I was paid 
for this work ; but my treasure did not accumulate, 
as it went to the town to buy knitting needles, 
which I frequently had the misfortune to lose in the 
grass. To complete my task, and avoid punish- 
ment, I was obliged to spend my savings, and re- 
place them. If sudden losses occurred, our dear 
Jeanneton, who loved me tenderly, ran at daybreak 
to the town for needles. While she was believed to 
be in bed, she was knocking up the shopkeeper, 
who opened his shop for her ; and then, running all 
the way, she brought back the much-desired needles. 
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Oh how I kissed her and loved her for her good 
heart! Thus the stockings of the family ate up 
nearly all my fortune ; leaving a small residue, 
which I amassed by denying myself all goodies. 
My brothers sent to town for magnificent red sugar- 
candy cocks ; but they cost very dear, — two coppers 
each, quite above my means. 

With possessions came projects. I thought my 
shining money was worth more than the dirty coin 
that farmers use. I begged Jeanneton to keep ac- 
count of it. She was my medium of communica- 
tion ; and I appreciated her services, doing things 
liberally where she was concerned. I said to her, 
"Buy any thing you like for yourself;" but she 
was so much absorbed in her toilette on market-day, 
that she did not observe my attentions. With child- 
ish diplomacy I praised her dress, and concluded by 
saying, " Dear Jeanneton, you will be sure to bring 
the prettiest thing you see ? " When at last she set 
out with my money in her pocket, I could not see 
her depart without emotion. 

Not clever enough to fall in at once with the ob- 
jects which would have pleased me without exceed- 
ing my means, Jeanneton postponed my business to 
the last, and made the purchases without delibera- 
tion. 

I remember, however, a certain open-work basket, 
made of lead, with a bunch of flowers painted on 
each side, the miniature of a provision basket. It 
was in exact proportion to Margarido's appetite. I 
was able to squeeze into it a sweet-smelling plum, 
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one cherry, and some green herbs. On gala days, 
I forced in a larger measure, and came back, like 
our cook, with the cover pushed up to the handle. 
What power there is in association! Twenty-j&ve 
years later, I found a similar basket in a booth at 
a fair. I bought it, and hid it secretly at the bot- 
tom of my trunk. 

Beside market-days, there are other occasions 
when Montauban is alive, and becomes a great city ; 
namely, at the time of the annual fairs. Merchants 
and traders flock to it from a great distance to set- 
tle business matters. The children have also their 
share in it ; for them come the travelling shops, 
where excellent bargains can be made. I had never 
yet seen these sights, and had all sorts of visions 
concerning them ; and there was general rejoicing 
when it was decided that all our young folks might 
go to the July fair, and see its wonders. 

The bazaars for children's playthings are held 
imder the old arcade of the market-place, which 
would resemble somewhat that of the Place Royale 
at Paris, were it not for its being low, in triple rows, 
very dark within, strongly contrasted with the sunny 
inclosure in the middle. In the north, it might be 
sombre; but in our south, in summer time, after 
a sprinkling of cool water, nothing could be more 
fresh and pleasantly quiet. In the centre, in full 
light, vegetables were spread out, and fruits and 
flowers ; but nothing repulsive, the butchers' meat 
being elsewhere. 

The market has two charming features. In June, 
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at the festival of St. Jean, at the early morning 
hours, all the herbs and plants are sold. The 
traders in herbs supply themselves there, with sim- 
ples which, when drying, spread a volatile, penetrat- 
ing odor around the neighborhood. Later came 
along the peaches, with their powerful aroma. Our 
low arcades concentrated these perfumes ; and, when 
you strove to make your way through the busy, 
noisy crowd in this overladen atmosphere, you 
came near having a vertigo. All these gestures and 
pantomimes, with cries which are re-echoed and 
then lost imder the vaulted ceiling, bewilder you 
with an unreal sensation. You seem to be tossing 
on a human ocean, and rocked by its undulating 
tide. 

We arrived in the midst of this concourse, a little 
scared, and holding each other's hands tightly. The 
booths were hidden by the crowd. We were so lit- 
tle, that we could not struggle with the country 
people, who stuck there in complete inertia, mak- 
ing up their minds about nothing, and staying two 
hours to buy a whistle worth one cent. Jean- 
neton called out, " Let folks see, will you ? '' and 
with her robust arm she divided the mass. Our 
heads quickly filled the empty space, and I saw such 
exquisite things! — beds for dolls, pink and blue, 
in clouds of muslin ; dressing tables trimmed with 
lace ; wardrobes, wash-stands, tea-tables. Marga- 
rido ! what an establishment, were this for you ! 

There was, however, nothing here for us. But 
humbler wares were displayed elsewhere ; and, for 
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very little money, one could have exquisite little 
furniture made of pine-wood, carved by the moun- 
tain shepherds by lamplight in winter with an ordi- 
nary knife. They smelt very good, like pine-knots. 

A single box contained a little universe: trees 
ready to plant, garden plats, and a sheepfold, with 
a shepherd's hut ; and, best of all, a complete farm. 
I recognized my beloved pets, and thought I was at 
nurse's house again. There was the patient cow ; 
the donkey, ready bridled ; and a watch-dog on the 
alert, with ears sticking up. Next came dairy uten- 
sils, and buckets from which I poured imaginary 
water for the animals. Lower down (for there 
seemed to be always something left), I found kitchen 
things, and among them, to my delight, a little 
lamp, which was destined to illuminate, in fancy, 
our melancholy chaie. Underneath all the rest were 
plates, dishes, cups, forks, spoons, — a complete ser- 
vice. I was beside myself with joy. 

My brothers treated themselves to a re^ment of 
tin soldiers, commanded by brilliant oflBcers. They 
took care to secure a drummer and trumpeter, who 
announced our return home from afar. Behold us 
entering ! — the gates open, an,d the troops sound a 
charge ! I made less noise than the rest, but my 
heart was beating happily. Farm, household, flock, 
dog, shepherd, — a whole fortune, — is laid at Mar- 
garido's feet. Yesterday, she was poor: to-day, 
she is mistress of a large estate. What happiness ! 
How many kisses are exchanged between mother 
and child! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE FEVER. 

The innocent pleasure of playing with toys soon 
evaporated, and ere long I could but seldom enjoy 
them. My child-life, a period which happiness alone 
is able to prolong, seemed to be at an end. 

Our home, always grave except under my father's 
smile, suddenly grew sad. In the autumn, my sis- 
ter went away to school. It was a hard trial to my 
mother's heart, never to see her daily companion. 
She felt a deep sadness, and passed hours alone in 
her own room, indulging her grief, which was soon 
to be doubled. My elder brother was growing tall, 
and fast approaching the age when boys should go 
to school. This separation menaced and over- 
whelmed her in anticipation. Already he went to 
town, to learn drawing and mathematics, returning 
at night. The impression which his absence made 
during the long day, taught my mother what our 
solitude would be when he should have finally 
left us. 

Without being conscious of it, she loved her elder 
children better than the younger. They were asso- 
ciated with the dreams of her youth, when she 
nul*sed her Creole babies under the magnolia shade ; 
while we, children of Prance, recalled only cares 
and duties too early assumed. 
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It is a sweet thing to live with those whom we 
dearly love. Without self-love, we cherished this 
dear brother, and never thought of contesting his 
superiority, well established in the whole family. 
We looked up to him ; we loved him none the less 
that he held us somewhat at a distance, preserving 
a sort of gravity, coldness even, under our blandish- 
ments. My father had playfully called him the 
Prince of the Apostles, — a very appropriate name. 
He was self-possessed, and the security he enjoyed 
in maternal partiality quieted our fears a little. We 
sheltered our infractions of discipline under his pro- 
tection, and followed his lead in aU things. Our 
little faults were less liable thus to be punished. 
When he was there, the house seemed gayer. We 
went and came, and talked openly of our affairs, and 
felt, without expressing it, that a more lenient rule 
controlled us. 

How sad and dull we shall be when he has really 
left us ! My brothers, indeed, after his departure, 
indulged in no more pranks and frolics ; and I sat 
alone, witli my sewing, on a sculptured stone from 
the ruined abbey, looking out at sunset-time to 
watch the road by which he would some day return 

to UB. 

My sister's departure altered many things in the 
house. First, I lost the great bed which I shared 
with her. My mother, restricting her arrangements, 
made me take half of hers. On those days when 
I had displeased her and she had punished me 
severely, I looked forward to bedtime with fear. I 
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climbed, trembling, into my half, and dared not stir 
for fear of waking her. I experienced, in conse- 
quence, great agitation; nor could I calm myself 
and go to sleep, but felt like a prisoner between my 
mother and the wall. To a nervous organization 
this was intolerable torment, which sometimes I 
could not endure. If I slipped down upon the floor, 
my mother missed me, and called me back with 
sharp reproofs; and, more distressed than ever, I 
crept again under the blankets. 

The next day, when it was light, I was ashamed 
of my past emotions ; and it even seemed sweet to 
me to take the place of my absent sister, and sit and 
sew in the recess of the window. We were sewing 
for my brother, but we sat in separate places ; and 
yet my heart was heavy too. I could not tell him 
this, but I felt it. From my seat on the terrace I 
peeped furtively at my mother, and, if I saw her 
tears flowing, I could never help crying. 

Without being bidden, I assumed many of my 
sister's duties, and tried, by doing double tasks, to 
lighten my mother's cares. I ceased to go to bed 
with the little ones, and sat up sewing very late. 
The next morning I was up early, and dressed 
noiselessly in the dark, and went to join my father, 
whom I found already engaged with his books. I 
was sometimes overcome with drowsiness, encour- 
aged by the deep stillness of the house, and the 
feeble light of my lamp. Then a little spoon would 
come to my lips, and a few drops of cofiee re- 
vived me. 
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As soon as my mother had risen, I left my needle, 
and stirred about in the house, hurrying through the 
housekeeping, that I might be able to get hold of 
jny books, and be my father's own daughter. 

Kecent circumstances had brought us nearer to 
each other. While my sister was at home, she had 
kept jealously to herself the care of papa's ward- 
robe, even to knitting his socks, which it would have 
given me so much pleasure to do. When I suc- 
ceeded her, (and may my sin be pardoned !) I en- 
larged all the holes I found in his stockings, to 
prove that new ones must be knitted for him. I 
excited and fatigued myself with the work ; and one 
day my father drew me towards him, and said, 
" Dear princess, you had already more to do than 
you were able, and now I add to your labors : let 
me reward your trouble at least." And with a kiss 
he placed a little piece of silver money in my hand. 
This payment, for work which I loved to do for his 
sake, was more poignant to me than my mother's 
reproaches. With forced calnmess, I laid the money 
on the table, took up a book, and tried to conceal 
my tears. Then my father comprehended me, and 
took me in his arms. He raised my head, and said, 
with heartfelt emotion, " Look up at your father." 
This was the second time that our souls understood 
each ether. 

Why could I not enjoy more freely his kind ca- 
resses ? Because I was often troubled in his pres- 
ence. I feared to lose him. He could read my 
very thoughts in my eyes and the expression of my 
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mouth. By an effort beyond my age, I denied my- 
self the satisfaction of caressing him. 

All this was too much for me : I was taken very 
ill, and lost my color and my vivacity. All smiles 
were effaced from my lips. I felt feeble whenever 
the south wind blew. It comes to us from Africa, 
— at first mild, then scorching, till all things lan- 
guish under it, plants and animals alike, and there 
is no more morning dew. The horizon was all of 
one uniform tint of a monotonous gray. The wind 
groans among the great trees, and bears down upon 
the ponds, which it dries up. After it come great 
torrents, which seem ready to transform our valleys 
to lakes. They collect in all the undulations of the 
soil, and feed the swampy marsh which the peasants 
love, — that nondescript piece of water, stagnant, 
feverish, green with water-plants. 

Under the heat of the sun, flax ferments in such 
pools. It was laid along the edge, and kept in place 
by heavy stones. Suffocating odors rose from it, 
mingled with the powerful smell of the elder bushes 
that drooped over it. These were disagreeable to 
me ; but I was attracted by the emanations from the 
bunches of flax. Ignorant of the danger, I seated 
myself beside our own pond, while the green and 
living plant breathed away its vitality. I drew in 
the vapors, and knew not they were intoxicating. 
The winds of autumn swept over the place, and 
filled it with murmurs. Under the narrow aque- 
duct which carried off the waters, whisperings were 
heard, stifled sighs, voices of human tone, like 
echoes of my own sobs. 
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I listened, I was afraid, and yet I stayed there. 
A singular sort of illness seized me ; and I returned 
often to the spot, in search of coolness and rest. I 
had sudden accesses of heat and of weakness, as 
if my limbs were paralyzed. I had childish fears, 
strange desires, laughter without joy, and causeless 
tears. These were the first symptoms of fever, 
which, once declared, held me* for two years in a 
condition of mortal languor, I was in bed twelve 
hours in thirty-six. In midsummer, a great fagot 
on the fire did nqt warm me ; then, all at once, 
came a fierce heat, and burning thirst, that nothing 
could appease. My body might have absorbed the 
sea, and not have had enough. Life was ebbing 
away from me ; and yet, in some of its finer chan- 
nels, I lived more intensely than ever. Still a child, 
with my nine years I had some attributes of a 
delicate, impressionable maiden. I conceived of 
sentiments and gradations of feeling, which are sup- 
posed to be known in later life by a heart which is 
awakened to the realities of life. I sufiered and I 
loved more. My feebleness had changed my little 
ignorant soul for another one, ripened by misfor- 
tune, but gentle, resigned to fate. I loved not only 
my loving father, but my mother, with her vehement 
temper, which she could not control, and my broth- 
ers, with their thoughtless roughness of manner. 

This flood of young affection exceeded earthly 
boundaries, and led me to heaven. I gazed at the 
living lights above, and revived under their spark- 
ling glances. In my intervals of weakness, if I 
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took my turn at saying prayers, I lost myself in 
contemplation. The voices of my father and broth- 
ers, when they made the responses, startled me, and 
recalled me with a shiver from my abstraction. 

I passed these two long years of sickness in a 
rather gloomy, north room. This chamber, formerly 
reserved for all things which sunshine would fade, 
had become the ntirsery for the babies, when the 
family counted six children in all. The low, nar- 
row window, with its iron grating, gave a prison- 
like aspect to the dark retreat. Even in the midst 
of summer it was a melancholy place, — no bustle 
near it, no animation ; while on the south side of 
the house, and towards the east, a thousand mingled 
sounds woke with the day. Birds, insects, grass- 
hoppers, were sporting there, while here only mur- 
muring noises reached me. I felt far removed from 
life, far from my brothers' voices, from my father's 
room ; and my heart seemed breaking. When the 
chills left me, it was said, " She is going to sleep, 
and must be left perfectly quiet." Then my mother 
went away, and I was alone, a prey to visions and 
fancies. Was it day or night ? I could not always 
decide. I knew I was alive ; because my arteries, 
particularly on the temples, were beating so violently. 
I could not help staring at the grated window. 
Sometimes I saw pale faces there, and sometimes 
glaring eyes. Recollections of the beggars and sor- 
cerers and witches came back to me, with a world 
of vain fears and delusions. 

I was sustained by a feverish exaltation; but, 
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when the re-action came, what a complete fall was 
there! They seated me beneath the fig-tree, on 
the terrace, where I rested in silence, motionless 
as a statue. The games and laughter, which I could 
not share, only saddened me the more. My great 
hollow eyes saw without seeing. My father, deeply 
grieved, kissed and caressed me as if he hoped to 
give me a second life, and hold me back from the 
path of the grave. If the feeblest smile appeared 
on my pale lips, he was so happy, that, when I saw 
him coming, I tried to give him the pleasure of see- 
ing one; but often, alas! my tearful eyes contra- 
dicted the forced expression on my lips. 

My worst days were those in which the fever 
attacked me in the afternoon, when I lay all the 
evening, neither awake nor asleep, but brooding 
over my thoughts alone. When Jeanneton had 
finished her day's work, she sometimes came to bear 
me company ; but she soon moved away towards the 
little window, where the farmer's wife was twisting 
her arms through the bars. I was too feeble to 
listen to their low-toned confidences. I fell back 
with dreams, and lost the sense of reality. Their 
forms looked like shadows in the dim evening light ; 
their expressive pantomime struck my sick imagina- 
tion with fantastic images, immeasurably magnified. 
Their sudden bursts of laughter made me shudder. 
In my distress, I called Jeanneton, whom I knew 
not when I saw her, but looked wildly about on 
every side. If I saw the shadows moving and 
approaching me, I cried out with fear, and hid 
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myself under the bed-clothes. This was not the 
result merely of slight fever. I had once seen a 
distressing vision at this window. 

On the day of the Ascension, my mother and 
elder brother being absent in town, I began to have 
chills at about nine in the morning. At noon, my 
father put me to bed, where I lay until evening, 
quite alone, twisting and turning in my fiery furnace, 
and more oppressed by solitude than by the devour- 
ing fever. There was an uncommon stillness in the 
country. The people were in church, the flocks 
and herds shut up on account of the great heat of 
the weather. Scarcely a locust was to be heard 
trilling his little music. All at once I heard mourn- 
ful noises breaking the deep silence. The sounds 
seemed to rise and fall, but approaching constantly. 
I rose in my bed, and listened with acute atten- 
tion. All was quiet. It must have been one of my 
wretched fever delusions. I fell back, wearied with 
my effort. Suddenly, sharp cries burst on my ear, 
followed by others which swelled the sound to a 
pitch that entered my brain like pointed steel. 
Soon I thought I heard women weeping. At last I 
caught the steady tones of a voice raised above 
these cries, reciting prayers; then I understood 
what was going on, and left my bed to see better 
from the window. 

It was the funeral of a peasant, brought from 
afar to lie beside his fathers in the family vineyard. 
The Protestants always thus bury their people. 
Rich or poor, they make their graves under the 
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shadow of their own vine. This one was just be- 
yond our corn-fields ; and thither they were carry- 
ing the lifeless form that had tilled, perhaps, this 
very ground. The sky was so blue, so pure, in 
such contrast with the thought of death, that it 
enhanced the melancholy of the scene by its want 
of harmony. The long file of mourning women 
wound, like a black ribbon, along the pathway 
through the corn. Behind was borne a plain deal 
box, which gave now and then a hollow sound when 
the porters stumbled under its weight over the un- 
even ground. At intervals between the funeral 
cries, the pastor uttered a prayer. Silent men 
closed the procession. All had gone by, when I 
perceived an old man, with uncovered head, alone 
in the rear, who seemed to concentrate in himself 
the mourning of the funeral. It was my father. 
He had left me to fulfil this duty. Up to this 
moment I had looked at every thing with tearless 
eyes : terror had quenched my emotion. But when 
I saw the one I loved, and whom I feared so much 
to lose, leaning over the edge of a grave, I felt as 
if the dead man were not to be its occupant, but 
my living father. 

The shock was terrible. I was seized with de- 
lirium, and thought I saw my absent brother follow- 
ing him, and the earth closing over both. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

A FRIEND. 

During these two years of fever, I was not suffering 
all the time. There were short intervals of happy 
immunity from illness. Children are like the flow- 
ed of the field : a trifle, a breath, a ray of light, 
the dews of one night, make them revive and flour- 
ish again. After a few days' respite, I was no 
longer the lean, helpless invalid, but was trans- 
formed as by a fairy wand. The enchantment was 
due to Mother Nature, to whom I gave docile obe- 
dience. I was very hungry, — and no wonder, after 
such prolonged fastings ; but I also craved light, air, 
liberty, and action. I wandered about, I lingered, 
passing from sun to shade, without reason or de- 
sign, following a confused instinct of my whole 
being, and seeking to repair its forces between two 
attacks of illness. 

My father, full of joy at these returns to life, and 
touched to the heart (as I learned later in life) to 
observe my growing likeness in disposition to him- 
self, often took me with him for his solitary morn- 
ing walk under the trees. Holding my hand in his, 
he talked with me, and told me the peculiarities of 
the plants which I loved, and of the little wood-mice 
and insects, with whose haunts and habits he was 
thoroughly familiar. We had a secret between us. 
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When he went to the grove of oaks, to the tombs of 
our Protestants, a timid creature emerged, which no 
other person had seen. It was a snake, — such as 
we inconsiderately kill. The wise little serpent 
never had shown himself to my brothers or to any 
one else ; but it saw that I was to be trusted, like 
my father, and did me the honor to put its little 
head out fearlessly. Faithful companion of the 
dead ; sad little geniuB loci ! I must confess that I 
could scarcely appreciate the confidence he showed 
me; for his appearance gave me more fear than 
pleasure. 

Once, while I was suffering a relapse, my father 
sat by my bedside, and said, " My princess, you 
must get well soon: you are to have a charming 
young friend, whom you must amuse and entertain. 
Her brother is to be my pupil, and, once for all, we 
are to keep the Prince of the Apostles at home. I 
cannot permit you to be ill much longer, — perhaps 
one or two fever fits, but no more." 

The joy of having my brother with me might well 
cure me entirely ; but I was much agitated at the 
thought of receiving the little girl at our house. 
To have a friend, all for myself, one of my age, to 
walk with and whisper to, to show her the chaie and 
the grove and the oak plantation, — what happi- 
ness ! But would she be really mine ? I remem-# 
bered the haughtiness of my sister's friends, and 
feared as much as I desired. 

When the day came for the first interview, my 
dress was more carefully studied than usual ; and, 
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under the fig-tree shade, feeble from an access of the 
previous day, I awaited her coming anxiously. My 
heart was beating violently when I heard the garden 
gate swing open, and saw a tall man, with a sweet 
countenance, coming forward with two children, one 
in each hand. My brothers, without embarrass- 
ment, kissed their new comrade, and showed him 
their play-grounds. More timid than they, I gave 
my hand to Jeanne ; and, not yet daring to talk, I 
motioned to her to come and sit by my side. I was 
first surprised by her height : she was tall for her 
age, while I was still like a child ; but she seemed to 
bend under the exhaustion of early development. 
Her face was not childlike in its gravity: it was 
at moments lighted by a sort of spasmodic smile, 
which had a strange 'effect. There were singular 
contrasts in her appearance. Her warm, brown 
complexion ; large, soft eyes, profoundly black, with 
dark, drooping lashes, — seemed to betoken an ar- 
dent nature. But her walk was slow and hesitating ; 
her attitudes were full of languor. She was glad to 
be seated, her arms hanging by her side, and she 
looked in one's face with a long, penetrating gaze, 
relapsing easily into reverie and silence. But such 
was the gentleness of this child, that one loved her 
merely to look at her. I was instantly won over ; 
and Jeanne perceived it by my timid advances. 

The new-comer broke the silence first, and, in a 
sweet voice, which I shall never forget, told me 
about her convent life, her companions, and her 
uncle, who took her every Thursday to all sorts of 
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amusements. Her relations, who were very rich, 
anticipated her smallest wish. Any other person 
might have displayed her advantages of fortune, 
and shown a vain self-complacency ; but Jeanne was 
superior to her position, and never thought of such 
a trivial vanity. She behaved with tact and deli- 
cacy : she did not pretend to admire my little garden 
in its melancholy nudity, nor my wooden doll ; but 
she refrained from telling me that her parents had 
given her most beautiful toys. 

Much more of a young lady than myself, never 
having lived elsewhere than in a city, and accus- 
tomed to society from her earliest youth, two things, 
nevertheless, made us equal, — the simplicity of 
her tastes, and the resemblance of our dress. The 
convent rule allowed only the black woollen dress 
for winter, and the gingham dress, with a russet 
pattern, for summer time. My own frock, which, 
though dark-colored, was rather pretty when new, 
looked quite as well as hers. Such trifles often 
make a world-wide separation among children ; but 
there was no such bar between us. 

Jeanne, her heart already full of friendships, 

could not comprehend at once with what enthusiasm 

I desired to love my first friend. She remained 

quiet and gentle, wearied by her short journey, and 

impressed perhaps by the stillness of the country, 

broken only by the vague, murmuring sounds which 

set one's fancy roving. Only when leaving me, she 

had a sort of awakening of tenderness, and said, 

"Adieu: I will soon come back to see you, for I 

8 
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love you already." When she was gone, I had but 
one idea, — to write and tell her that I adored her. 
Let the fever come: I was not afraid. I should 
have her image to ponder over, and all day long to 
think on my letter and compose it in my mind. The 
next day my pen should write it down with ease, 
and Jeanne would know how deeply I loved her. 

Under the excitement of the first few hours, 
every thing seemed easy and delightful. I could 
talk eloquently ; I expected to write equally well : 
but I woke from my self-deception. In the deep 
dejection which followed the access of fever, my in- 
spiration had evaporated. I exhausted myself in 
making useless rough copies of letters, which my 
brothers observed, and treated with their pitiless 
ridicule. My father was anxious — I saw it clear- 
ly — for his daughter's epistolary reputation, and 
would have been glad to touch the work with his 
skilful hand ; but I was too shy to be willing to sub- 
mit it to him. I sat waiting, not for inspiration 
(of that I had more than I could manage); but, 
holding my chin in my hand, I pondered into what 
form I should cast the ideas and sentiments which 
crowded my mind. I fell below or exceeded my 
meaning at each attempt. I was very near crying. 

One thing above the rest acted like an extin- 
guisher, — my letters must be read by the upper 
teacher at the convent. The greatest happiness of 
my little correspondence should have been its mys- 
tery. I was much disturbed to feel this eye upon us 
both. Hence came, doubtless, an agitation which 
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betrayed itself sufficiently in my letters to cause the 
Superior to say, " Your young friend is too excita- 
ble." To calm me, Jeanne was made to write 
simple, matter-of-fact letters in reply. She told me 
plainly that she loved me ; so plainly, that I was al- 
most disappointed. Fortunately, her frequent visits 
assured me of the fact better than did her letters. 

1 felt all my troubles disappearing when she came 
in sight, and a peaceful satisfaction in hearing her 
talk. If I were too weak to play, I made her sit 
facing me, and, with insatiable curiosity, urged her 
to describe her school friends, and suffered secretly 
in hearing them praised. I longed to know just how 
much she loved them, and to arrive at the knowledge 
of how much I was loved myself. Jeanne, although 
very fragile (she is since dead of consumption), had 
great expansiveness of feeling, and an ardent tem- 
perament. She once said, " Ah ! if you could see 
how beautiful Anne and Mary are ! — I love them 
too, too much." My eyes dropped: I could not 
bear to meet her gaze. 

This friendship, which had no worse clouds than 
such as these, was the great event of my childhood. 
Not that my feelings were changed towards my own 
beloved ones, nor for Margarido, hitherto so essen- 
tial to me : I continued to be faithful to her, out of 
the abundance of my heart ; but I loved her for the 
past, and dreamily. My Jeanne was so lovely ! 
She lived, spoke, answered me, comprehended my 
lightest word. By her my life was doubled, and my 
solitude was at an end. 
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CHAPTER I. 

REVERSE OP FORTUNE. 

DURING several years past, my father had 
brooded over presentiments, with which he 
would not grieve his wife. But letters from Amer- 
ica now began to come more frequently. My mother 
wept. My father tried to master his too visible emo- 
tion, and led mamma apart, to console her. After- 
ward we remarked that he himself sought to be 
alone, and was more silent than usual. Once we 
overheard him, talking to himself, say, " My poor 
children." 

We were in fact poor. My father had not been 
in a position to firmly establish his fortune. When 
my mother, an orphan of fourteen, loved and ac- 
cepted him, bringing him a rich dowry, he looked 
only on the bright side of this happy accident, with- 
out a thought of its reverse. He, detesting slavery, 
became a proprietor of slaves, and found his prin- 
ciples at variance with his interests. His generosity 
undermined his prospects. Little adapted for a 
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planter's life, he sought relief in quitting Louisi- 
ana, and taking his young wife with him to France ; 
leaving the administration and management of his 
property in the hands of an agent. My father did 
all he could do for his slaves. He freed the chil- 
dren and the nursing mothers. Others he hired 
out to masters on whom he could rely, with the 
privilege of working out their freedom. In his 
European home, he loved to say, now and then, 
" On this day such a one becomes free." The re- 
maining property yielded no regular income, and 
our relations had often much diflSculty in raising 
money for remittance. 

The famous Bank Crisis brought about a final 
ruin. The banks paid either nothing, or at enor- 
mous discount after long delay. Had the extent 
of this universal shipwreck been recognized at once, 
other resources might have been created ; but, un- 
happily for us, it was supposed that matters would 
mend, whence our delusive hopes and disastrous 
inaction. For years our means were embarrassed. 
Every letter announced losses, without the final 
word ruin. Their black seals told of cholera again 
in Louisiana, which, ever since its first invasion, 
re-appeared again at intervals. Cities and villages, 
rich and poor, black or white, — aU were swept 
away in a common destruction. 

In the autumn, we heard of deaths among my 
mother's relations, and blow quickly followed blow. 
Her trials were many; but she gave an example 
of courage and of resignation to us all. I never 
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knew her to dwell on the past, or to indulge in use- 
less regrets. My father was the most afflicted ; for 
he foresaw the ruin of his prospects. Yet was 
there no complaining hefore us, and a stranger 
might have thought him unmoved ; but I perceived 
that his natural gayety was gone, and tiiat his cheer- 
fulness was forced. His pale countenance betrayed 
his sufferings and his sleepless nights. Prom the 
first he had looked forward to a voyage to America 
as inevitable. He made his arrangements in silence, 
and kept the bitter thought of separation to him- 
self. And for whom did he intend to make this 
effort at sixty-five years of age ? For my sister and 
myself. The hope of rebuilding a little fortune for 
his two daughters decided him to take the long, 
long journey. 

We were too young to comprehend our reverses. 
For us their future consequences were incalculable. 
In many things, economy was established, without 
our noticing the change. Poverty in the country 
is a far different thing &om the same condition in 
the city, especially where a mild climate softens 
deprivations. Certain prosaic or distressing aspects 
of poverty, and its soul-abasing vulgarity, are alto- 
gether absent. There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in rustic simplicity of living ; no occasion to shut 
out the world, or to envy others who are better off. 
Mid fields and orchards, even poverty reflects some- 
thing of the ease and abundance which surround it. 

Nature remained unchanged. Indeed, we felt 
ourselves drawn nearer to her, to obtain, through 
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our own industry, her generous support. We are 
far from degradation when we live by toil. Enli- 
vened by my father's voice, sometimes reciting to us 
some scrap of his Virgil, we gleaned, we weeded, 
and gathered in the vintage, with the grace and 
vivacity of children, to whom these rural tasks are 
festivals. 

The only re-action we felt was from the sadness 
of our parents. That our grave and self-possessed 
mother should shed tears, was a new and unac- 
countable thing. We went away, unobserved, to 
sob in the garden. We held counsel together, and 
wisely asked each other, " What shall we do to 
make mamma rich?" To begin with, we would 
no longer accept our ten-cent pieces. Papa should 
keep them all ; and, when he should have accumu- 
lated a great many, he should lay them all out on a 
table, call mamma, and say, " Cry no more. Miss 
Emma : your fortune is made." Next, my brothers 
should give up play, and cultivate the garden, and 
help Jean, who already had too much to do. I my- 
self would work all the time. Xbere was nothing 
I wouldn't do to make dear papa less sad. I forgot 
that, for a long while past, I had wasted no time in 
amusing myself ; for I had taken my sister's place, 
and did double duty from the time she left home. 

I have much reason to be grateful for the lessons 
I learned from adversity. They have been to me a 
lifelong treasure. Prom them I acquired simple 
habits and the love of action. I can enjoy no pos- 
sessions that I have not earned. For good fortune 
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I can be grateful ; but I fear not reverses, knowing 
that my self-respect cannot be destroyed by them. 
That which is really essential to me is the freedom 
to act ; for those who receive blessings should also 
dispense them. The grape sets my teeth on edge, 
unless I have tended the vine. 



CHAPTER n. 

PROVIDENCE. 

" Jamai Diou n'a donnat k naiss^, 
Que non donne k paiss^." 

" God provides for all that he creates." 

This local proverb seemed made for us, to whom 
labor supplied the place of riches. We still had 
alms for the really poor, who had no cause to be 
aware of our change of condition. 

We were much beloved on account of our unpre- 
tending way of living ; our avoidance of ostentation, 
and our charities. In cases of sickness, loss of 
cattle, or failure of crops, we were always ready to 
lend a helping hand. It was a necessity for my 
father to see people happy around him. If left to 
himself, he would have sacrificed every thing to this 
end. It was a byword in the country, " Good as 
Monsieur Mialeret ; " and many profited by it. For 
those who had no good water on their farm, we had 
an abundant spring. In the droughts of July, when 
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the sloping hill-sidea were parched, our own deep 
pond supplied half the country. At twilight, long 
files of oxen came slowly to it in procession. More 
delicate in their taste than the horses, they refused 
the green-mantled pools, and, passing unguided to 
the place, they drank; then forgot to return, and 
stood, meditative, with their feet in the water. At 
evening came also women, who filled their jugs at 
our well, and carried them away, in the antique 
fashion, on their heads. Young herdsmen, too, 
were sure to be found loitering there ; and in these 
groups we saw the pictures of Eleazer and Rebecca. 
We also gave the use of our oven without remu- 
neration ; excepting at the season of ripe nuts, 
when the poor people brought their ofiFering, which 
my father accepted to humor their pride and spirit 
of independence. 

I have read that in India the good Brahmins 
stand at the pagoda doors, and invite the monkeys 
at meal-times, as though they were attached to the 
service of the temples ; whereupon they descend 
gravely from the roofs, to take their due. Just 
such a spectacle did our house afford. My father 
rapped on a board on the top of the little wall of 
our veranda, and the dogs belonging to our farm 
and all those of the neighborhood came to receive 
their rations. If the food were not forthcoming 
instantly, some of these mendicants displayed mar- 
vellous voices and great musical talent. One of 
them cultivated his voice and mellowed his organ 
by gulping down eggs, which my indignant mother 
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was too late to save from his jaws. My father 
laughed, and pretended to compliment him. 

When Sunday came, the day of extra cheer, these 
amateurs invited themselves. My father pretended 
not to observe it, for fear of raising a breeze. But, 
if his dear Miss Emma were absent, what a warm 
reception they had! They laid their heads upon 
our laps, wagged their tails, and looked us straight 
in the eyes. The number of our guests was in- 
creased by such welcomes ; and, once free of the 
house, they became as mischievous as spoilt chil- 
dren. The magpie, Margot, who hopped on the 
threshold, and watched all our motions with its 
glittering eye, slyly stole my father's spectacles, for 
which we had to hunt everywhere ; and sometimes 
they were found stowed away inside of his shoes. 

My father's regard for animal life, and the abste- 
mious habits formed in hot climates, led him to 
adopt the Brahminical diet. He would have no 
innocent lives sacrificed for him, and lived upon 
eggs, rice, and coflFee. My mother could not always 
follow his example of respecting all animal life, 
since she had growing children to bring up. Hence 
some crimes, to which I was an accessory ; for, 
alas ! on poor Athenais' shoulders fell the burden 
of many sins. Every Friday, it was necessary to 
catch fish for the whole family dinner. For all my 
fiery disposition, which earned me so many reproofs, 
I was not the least patient one of the household, 
and, with my translation of the Georgics, or a little 
mythology book which pleased my fancy, I sat for 
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hours, often exposed to a keen north-easter, with- 
out a single bite ; and my best contrived bait was of 
no avail. Chilled and motionless, not daring to 
avow my ill-luck, I cowered under the rushes for 
shelter from the blast. If my father came to re- 
lease me and plead for me, my mother, anxious 
about her dinner, blamed me for the coyness of 
the fishes^ 

The house favorites, those who lived in the very 
heart of our Noah's ark, were our seventeen cats. 
We couldn't sleep without hugging them in our 
arms. Of a winter evening, nothing could be more 
majestic and imposing than to see them sitting in 
council with their wise heads, and robes of fur. 
Some of them were very handsome, with silky coats ; 
others were slender, lean, sinewy, built for coursing, 
great hunters, both by night and by day. These 
latter were always after some game, from spring to 
autumn, and came to the house only in winter, — 
worthy sons of a vagrant mother, who avoided 
drowsy companions, and chose for herself a savage 
mate. The pets rarely hunted, but were best 
pleased to lie about the rooms, and purr in our laps. 
Many were born of aged parents, and were not to 
blame for their tameness. 

Pinette D^d^d^ (a Creole name), an ancient cat 
of eighteen years, still brought forth little families ; 
but we were obliged to help her to rear them, on 
account of her great age. Sometimes she thought 
proper to have them nursed at the farm ; and we 
acquired thence some strange wild inmates. There 
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was the fierce Blanquette, who in her turn gave us 
the melancholy Moquo. He was too ugly to figure 
among the others, and was painfully conscious of 
it. His timidity was unconquerable ; and as in all 
societies (sad perversity of nature !) there must be 
a butt, to take all the kicks and ridicule, so he 
filled this oflSce. If there were no blows, there were 
certainly a great many snubs. Feeble, and scantily 
furnished with fur, he had more need of the chimney- 
corner than the rest: but the children frightened 
him ; while his sleek and warm-jacketed cousins 
seemed to look on him as of small account. My 
father had to go out to find him, and lug him in ; 
the grateful animal recognized the beloved hand, 
and, taking heart, lay quietly beneath it. Wrapped 
in his master's coat, he enjoyed the fire, unseen ; 
but we were on the look-out for him, and if a whis- 
ker or the tip of an ear betrayed itself, there was 
laughter and jeering, and all eyes were upon him, 
in spite of my father's protection. I can see him 
now, like a black shadow, shrinking into the bosom 
of his only friend ; closing his eyes, as if seeking to 
shut out an unkind world. 

A little removed from the house, somewhat in 
secrecy, we had each our little menagerie. We took 
all sorts of lodgers, insects or quadrupeds, but no 
birds: that my father forbade. The cricket was 
chief favorite: we were enchanted with his little, 
monotonous music. As soon as he revived in the 
spring, and sang in the fields, we speculated how 
to have him near us. I preferred the shy domestic 
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cricket myself: he sings when the meadows are 
still silent. In autumn, the warmth of the ashes 
on the hearth all night deceives him into believing 
that summer is not yet past. All day, mute, in 
some hiding-place, he begins with the darkness to 
trill his little note. Above all, he loves to sing on 
stormy nights, when the equinox sweeps over the 
roof, and the gusts of wind sob and moan in the 
chimney. They say that he is comforting his wife, 
who is grieving for summer days that are gone. 
And I loved to hear him too. I was like the African 
savages, who cannot live without them, and buy 
crickets to people their dwellings ; falling asleep at 
night with the cheerful sound of their little musi- 
cians in their ears. 

There was another happiness in store for us. 
Sometimes, on Sunday, a handsome young man — 
formerly a neighbor, but now removed to the town, 
and who had not forgotten my sister there — would 
come out to us. He was of half Spanish descent, 
with the blue eyes of Prance. This young man's 
father once gave mamma a turtle-dove, from which 
we raised a flock of feathered favorites, filling the 
air with the sound of wings. They had the freedom 
of the house, and went in and out as they liked. 
In summer, when the windows were open, they sat 
on the trees or on our shoulders, and pecked mor- 
sels from our lips. 

In the afternoons we young people went away 
together to climb the hills ; but my sister and her 
admirer were always behindhand, caring less for 
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such childish sports as jumping and running up 
and down. They seemed to be so happy, and to 
have so much to say to each other ! I often turned 
to look at them. On evenings such as these, we 
heard, not unmoved, from the fields and across the 
deep ravines, the simple melody of the goatherd's 
rustic pipe, warning us home. The lover was for- 
getful of the hour ; and the moon arose before he 
thought of leaving the garden walks. On those 
nights, no one feared ghosts or fairies.. I walked 
a little way behind, without overhearing their con- 
versation; but I was deeply moved if some kind 
words chanced now and then to fall to me. 



CHAPTER m. 

LABOR. 

I AM delaying too long the description of our labors. 
My elder brother willingly assumed the direction of 
them. He was skilful, intelligent, and clever, down 
to his finger ends. To him we owed a thousand un- 
expected devices. The estate was improved by him ; 
for he could turn every thing to account, and make 
something out of nothing. 

The thoughtful, studious member of the family 
was my brother Antonin. Quiet, almost taciturn, 
less active than the rest, he was devoted to books, 
which it was often necessary to take from him by 
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force. At nine years old, had lie not been watched, 
he would have devoured all my father's library. He 
had been very weakly in his infancy, by his nurse's 
neglect, and had never yet recovered his strength. 
He seemed like a delicate plant nipped in the bud. 
But from this feeble blossom was produced golden 
fruit. His delicacy developed in him a patience 
from which my father, who had the spirit of proph- 
ecy, predicted great things. And his predictions 
were fulfilled. Devoid of resources, in an almost 
desert land, on the borders of the marshes of Lou- 
isiana, he advanced science, and made important 
discoveries. 

My brother Henry was restless, and full of fire. 
He had my father's wit and inventive powers, but 
not his gentleness. His young blood boiled in his 
veins, and life beamed in his eyes. With superior 
natural endowments, he was yet slow to apply him- 
self. As a child, he was all movement and con- 
stant action. My father imposed toilsome tasks 
upon him, to fatigue him and make him take up his 
books ; but, with opposite result, he was all the 
more energetic. When he studied his Mythology, 
and read of the twelve labors of Hercules, he said, 
" Bah ! I will do better than that." He kept his 
word. Beyond the burning plains of Spain, where 
no living creature or green herb is seen for miles 
around, he had the enterprise to pierce the Sierra 
Morena (or Black Mountain), and thus unite Anda- 
lusia with the north. 

After him there was a little brother, — very young 
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at the time of which I treat. Even his little arms 
were worth something, and he followed the others* 
lead. To great warmth of heart, this boy added 
an excellent judgment, and adaptation for the gov- 
ernment of domestic aflFairs. Remaining with my 
mother and sister, when both were ill, after events 
had dispersed the rest, his tenderness and devotion 
were indescribable ; and we all remember this with 
affectionate gratitude. 

The place once judiciously set in order, our fields 
not only produced sufiicient support for the family, 
but a surplus to be sent to the town for sale. The 
children were overjoyed ; for they thought that Jean- 
neton was to retrieve their father's fortune by the 
money brought from market. We left nothing un- 
done to increase it. I guarded the strawberry bed 
from the snails ; my brothers drove the sparrows away 
from the cherry-trees. But when the rain threatened 
papa's hay, then we were disturbed indeed. 

Lessons were out of the question, since all our 
thoughts were elsewhere, and we might as well go to 
the field. The farm-servants fii'st laughed at, then 
praised us. The lightest rake was found for me, 
and great notice was taken of the little haymakers. 
The hay was brought in, and piled up compactly, to 
resist the wind. It was severe and hurried toil, but 
accomplished with great merriment. I was careful 
not to re-appear with my cheeks flushed. I bathed 
my face in the brook, re-arranged my hair above the 
watery mirror, and came in, looking like a young 
lady. My father drew me towards him, and kissed 
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me. He had seen my rustic toilet over the garden 
gate. 

We began tliis year the raising of silkworms on 
a great scale. We had two long rows of mulberry 
trees skirting the meadows ; and one, a perfect pa- 
triarch, spreading far and wide. My mother had 
long ago cast her eyes on this rich verdure ; she, who 
was so frugal and simple in other respects, still re- 
tained a weakness for silk stockings. As soon as 
the first buds began to open on the mulberry-trees, 
my mother took a small silken bag from her store- 
room, and, according to old custom, wore it in her 
dress night and day. Embryo silk-weavers were 
thus warmed and developed, and finally emerged 
upon a bed of rose-leaves, — their first food. The 
whole family were not too many to provide for this 
society of intrepid devourers. We went out to 
gather leaves at sunrise. We stripped them, and 
laid them out to dry ; then, our arms full, we ran 
to carry them for distribution to my mother, who 
cried, " More, more ! " Thus tended, our nurslings 
grew like weeds. 

The sky was not always favorable: when the 

southern quarter clouded up after the high winds, 

there must be a provision laid in. What should we 

do if the rain fell in sheets ? for the silkworm dies 

on moist leaves. " Run, children, run ! gather all 

you can." My agile brothers, in two bounds, were 

up the trees ; and a deluge of leaves fell on my 

head. I picked them up, and filled basket after 

basket. Nothing is more exciting than to work 

9 
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against a coming storm. The lightning in the air 
seemed to inspire us. We ran into the house when 
the first drops fell, rich in harvest and in joy. A 
mountain of verdure was ready for our hungry vas- 
sals. My mother dropped her grave demeanor ; our 
work ended in laughter. happy days ! 

We pitied the creatures when we saw them every 
week casting their slough. The poor worm twists 
and writhes in a distressing crisis, refuses food, and 
becomes languid. We were always sorry to see 
these attacks of lethargy ; but how glad when my 
mother entered the school-room, and interrupted 
our lessons with " They're reviving " ! It was, 
however, a perilous moment. The creature swelled 
and writhed, about to tear and cast away the old 
skin, as if it were an oppressive nightmare. My 
father could not endure to see their protracted 
agonies. " Go, dear princess," he sometimes said ; 
" carry them out of doors, near the grove where the 
nightingales build : if they die there, they may trans- 
migrate into the soul of a singing bird." 

They arise from their last sleep, transfigured. 
Some appear in white satin, like Eastern princes : 
others wear amber tints, which we see on some 
Oriental silks. This is their time for the mont4e^ or 
climbing. Little arcades are set up for them, of 
delicate heather branches. They fast twenty-four 
hours, bid farewell to the life of this world, and 
begin to climb. They fling misty threads from one 
branch to another, at first scarcely perceptible ; then 
a delicate golden hue is visible among the heather : 
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and already the workman begins to look cloudy, and 
is soon made invisible in the midst of his web. 

Could this voluntary burial be according to na- 
ture ? I could not believe that he would survive it, 
buried alive, without light. The mere idea of this 
narrow living tomb oppressed me. The sombre side 
of death for me was the sight of the coffin, and he 
made his own beforehand ! I would have liked to 
check him, and cut the thread while I could still 
perceive him. Then he might still see the sun ; 
and, if he were ever afraid, he would know that I 
should help him. When, however, all our intercourse 
was at an end, and when I saw his tomb close over 
him, I thought he must be dead. The next day I 
listened, and heard the creatures moving with a 
rattling sound. I fancied they regretted what they 
had done, and I was tempted to let them out, but 
feared to injure them ; and, moreover, I felt awe at 
this profound mystery. 

What is the end, and how does liberty release 
these captives ? I have no further recollection, be- 
yond seeing them " sowing their seed," as papa 
called it. " Look ! " said he : " they have nothing 
more to do in this world ; they require no more 
feeding : all their happiness now is to fly higher and 
higher, and go up to the sky." I looked, and saw 
that our eager nightingales concluded their apo- 
theosis for them. However, the mere idea had de- 
lighted me. 

This business over, there was some repose. It 
was July, — the silent month. All creatures were 
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occupied with motherly cares. Little birds have 
silently hatched their broods. We hear their wings 
rustling among the lower branches. The slender, 
lively yellow-birds are seen circling around the 
thistles. Since daybreak, we knew, by the harsh 
cries of the early cock, that the day would be terri- 
bly hot ; and he did not deceive us. The flocks and 
herds are soon recalled and sheltered. No living 
creature is stirring in the woods. Solitude and 
silence deepen hour by hour. On the hill-sides the 
vine-leaves are turning yellow: on the plains, the 
air trembles with heat as at an oven's mouth. The 
steaming exhalations hang like a gray curtain, with 
which at evening mingles a gilded cloud of dust: 
the ripe grain glows beneath it, in flame-like undu- 
lations. 

The harvest is near : we wait to hear the locust 
announce it in his little patois^ " S^go, s6go, s^go " 
("Cut, cut, cut"). In truth, I hear the grind- 
stone turning ; and the sickles are sharpened. 

It is easy to realize how our childish hearts fol- 
lowed the reapers. My father kept us in during 
the heat of the day : towards evening, he let us out 
to glean the fields, and watched us from the bank of 
the stream. He had arranged it all beforehand. 
The harvesters had left ears for us ; but who had 
found the most ? What eager rivalry ! We came 
in laden, happier than the lark fluttering above the 
furrows. The sheaves were bound and heaped up, 
and the wagons went out to bring them in. It was 
evening. The axles groaned under the piled-up 
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ears, the oxen staggered beneath theu* huge burden, 
till their panting breath stirred the dust in the road. 
By moonlight began the building of the corn-rick, 
— the pride of the peasant architect. The edifice 
must be firm at its base, and high as the tree-tops, 
that it may be seen from afar against the sky. Only 
a child may crown it with its cap-sheaf, hovering in 
mid-air like a little angel who brings the heavenly 
benediction. My brothers had each their sickle, and 
threshed the grain : I winnowed. My mother gravely 
accepted our little harvest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SONG OP THE HUSBANDMAN. 

September came to this relief of all. The sky veils 
itself by degrees with a transparent mist; light 
loses its glare, and heat its sting, at this mild sea- 
son of the year. We breathe more freely, come and 
go, nor quit the noonday sun for shade. The air is 
mild, soft, caressing. It is a pleasure to wander in 
the alleys, and gather the later fruits. The trees 
bend with fruit, all mellowed by the summer's sun. 
The last figs drop into your hand, with the winter 
pears. Many of these were plucked and dried, to be 
preserved : this we assisted in, and the grape-gath- 
ering also could not be done without us. Then we 
helped to make the raiainS, — a preserve of grapes 
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and other fruits stewed together. Our stock of this 
was not made for ourselves alone. It was given 
away to sick children, and to poor convalescents. 
My mother did all the cooking, or overlooked it ; but 
we separated the seeds from the grapes, and gath- 
ered and peeled the fruits. We put in every kind, 
— pears, figs, melons, long stems of angelica, and 
autumn peaches ; and they were cooked a long time 
over a slow fire, which preserved the form of the 
fruit and its flavor. Lucky was he who found some 
on his plate in the winter. 

We were prudent in gathering in our garden 
fruits. We kept many in reserve under the leaves, 
on the vines, on the apple-trees, and highest pear- 
trees. These were our autumn provision. Both 
grapes and apples, to be truly delicious, require to 
be slightly touched with the frost. Even the mist 
brings its harvest; for, after the heavy dews, up 
come the mushrooms, — those singular products of 
the soil. On the clifis of Normandy the pradelets 
abound. The spicy ceps are of southern growth. I 
alone knew their birthplace among the bushes and 
thickets, and I kept the secret well. My mother, ab- 
stemious in all else, had a liking for cepa. I brought 
all I found, and laid them in her lap. 

The grandeur and poetry of our autumn come 
with October. At the close of this beautiful month, 
a melancholy silence settles on the country. The 
leaves are falling, not by the frost, but from exhaus- 
tion, after the long summer. The soil is full of the 
warm, pelting rains of the equinoctial storm. Little 
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clouds hang just above the meadows, and follow the 
streams. When the sun has not power enough to 
lift them in the morning, they are condensed in fogs 
upon our valley. We ran out to play at losing our- 
selves in this sea of white vapor. What remained 
of the world ? Nought but gossamer threads and 
the sound of our own footsteps. 

At noonday came a change, and bright rays 
pierced the thick veil. The sun transformed the 
clouds to glory, then vanished away, and left a pure 
blue sky, soft light, and slumbrous calm in the air. 
One would gladly have dreamed away the day ; but 
it was essential to make haste, and profit by these 
sweet afternoons. My brothers helped to shake 
down nuts, and collect leaves for enriching the soil. 
I had to gather in the last of the seeds, and spread 
them out to dry. My mother and sister went to the 
weaver to set up the web of some new linen. 

After all these things, came husking the maize. 
That occupied whole days, during which we sat at 
work among heaps of corn-cobs. Time was flying. 
The mornings grew colder ; and at night we en- 
joyed a fire of grape-vine wood. There was noth- 
ing more to bring in, except the quinces, looking 
like apples of gold. 

However, we still looked forward to taking our 
honeycombs from the hives. Each of us received a 
little jarful when the time came. The bees were 
very slow about going to sleep, and leaving us their 
treasure. Every time we passed by the hives, we 
stopped to see if any of them came to the door. Not 
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one. Then we knocked on the side ; and instantly 
there was a buzzing, and the inmates came flying 
out to punish the aggressor. There was nothing for 
it but to flee, and resign one's self to wait longer. 

There were no holidays at the farm in these 
times: the tillage and planting were to be done. 
We were glad to see the pale-colored stubble of the 
fields turned over at last, and the great oxen drag- 
ging loads of manure. Towards evening we followed 
the gigantic shadow of the old woman who cast the 
seeds into the furrow. She saw us not : she went 
and came like a spirit. Her action was almost 
sublime, as she walked hand in hand with destiny. 
She seemed to say to the earth, " I give : receive 
tliou." 

Labor is solitary with us. The entire family is 
not assembled in the field, as is the case in Bur- 
gundy or Savoy ; but the ploughman works alone. 
At this season, he does not go home at night to his 
family, but sleeps in the barn with the oxen. In 
the middle of the night, he rises to feed them. He 
watches the progress of the stars : if they decline 
towards the horizon, he knows the dawn is near, 
opens the stable door, and talks to his beasts, 
" Come : day is beginning.*' He has no clock, but 
tells the time by his shadow, and rests with his 
mute companions at noon. His wife comes to him, 
and brings his dinner. They dine in company, and 
then she leaves him for the rest of the day. He 
meditates in silence as he pushes on the plough, and 
observes all things around him. Slow as nature her- 
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self, to him she reveals her mysteries. He loves liis 
field, investing it with a sort of personality. He is 
superstitious : believes in omens, watches the flight 
of birds, and makes his augury. Their notes warn 
him what weather to expect; their departure and 
return mark the seasons; and, according to their 
late or early migration, he predicts the character of 
the coming winter. 

But his oxen are his real companions, and the 
sharers of his solitude. When they halt, out of 
breath, in the furrow, the master talks to them, en- 
courages and caresses them. Each ox has his name, 
which is never changed, — not even if he be sold. 
Our little red ox from the Aveyron, full of fire, 
knows his name very well, when the ploughman at 
the head of the team shouts out, " Mascaret ! " 
L&ouret, too (the golden-hide), recognizes his title ; 
and so do Maouret, Palbet, and Caouret (the Moor, 
the Bald, the Tawny). 

The poor ox, unjustly despised for his stupid ex- 
pression, is really gentler and has more refinement 
than is commonly supposed. He sleeps lightly, 
wakes at the smallest noise, and with the daybreak 
is ready to begin his toil. He requires the clearest, 
purest water. A little vinegar or wine mixed in it, 
alleviates his fatigue, and stimulates him ; so does 
salt ; but, above all, kind words from his master, 
his friendly call, his songs, his voice heard all day 
long. When a driver quits a farm and parts from 
his beasts, his sorrow is real: he will often kiss 
them, and sometimes cannot refrain from tears. 
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During the long days of work, the team now and 
then loiters from fatigue, and drags wearily along 
the furrow. They should not then be maltreated : it 
might drive them to run away with the plough. It 
is better to encourage them ; and nothing is more 
effectual than a long ballad, or one of our serious 
native melodies, which, if less sweet than the songs 
of the plain, breathe a pathos that touches the heart. 
These are the very same songs which have been 
transmitted from age to age, through rural genera- 
tions ; and come to us unvaried. The peasant made 
them for himself. With long-drawn breath, he 
chants the emotions, the images, impressed upon 
him while at his work. 

It is easily seen that he sings not for himself 
alone. His voice, thrown out and sustained, reaches 
the oxen behind him. He desires to be heard by 
all ; for the leaders he emphasizes his notes, shakes 
them when the ploughshare trembles, or drawls when 
the animals tug and strain, keeping time to their 
ponderous tread. Most frequently he sings of his 
cares, his hopes, his distant homestead, his wife, to 
these silent and discreet companions. In October, 
he tells them about the vintage, in verse at once gay 
and melancholy, and attractive from its melody, 
when heard amidst the stillness of the country. 
Breathless, we stand to hear the long-drawn note, 
sustained while the singer's breath endures, and fill- 
ing the air with its sweet refrain. 
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LE CHANT DU BOUVIER. 
Andantb mosso. ^ 
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Quan lo boyer ben de laourar, (Bis.) Quand le bouvier yient da labour, {Bis.) 
Planta son agulhada Plante son aiguiUon 

a, e, i, o, u, 
Planta son agulhada. 



a, e, 1, o, u, 



Plante son aiguillon. 



Troba Joana al p^ del foo {Bis.) 
Tota despandrolhada 

a, e, i, o, u, 
Tota despandrolhada. 



Tronve Joane an pied du feu {Bis.) 
Toute d^sordonn^e 

a, e, i, o, u, 
Toute d^sordonnte, 



Be n'es malauta, digas oo ! {Bis.) 
Te fiurem un potage 
a, e, i, o, n, etc. 



81 es maJade, dites oui ! 
Te ferons un potage 
a, e, i, o, U| etc. 



{Bis.) 



Ab una rava, e un eaulet, {Bis.) 
Una lausetta magra 
a, e, i, o, u, etc. 



Avec une rave et un chou, {Bis.) 
Une alouette maigre 
a, e, i, o, u, etc. 



Quan seray morta rebond me {Bis.) Quand Je serai morte, enterre-moi {Bis.) 
.Al pus prion de la cava An plus profond de la cave 

a, e, i, o, u, etc. a, e, i, o, u, etc. 



Met me los pte i la paret (B£s.) 
Lo cap jost la canela 
a, e, i, o, u, etc. 

Tots los romlous que passaran {Bis.) 
Prendran ayga senbada 
a, e, i) o, u, etc. 



Mets moi les pieds k la muraille, {Bis.) 
La t6te juste la canelle 
a, e, i, o, u, etc. 

{Bis.) 
Tons les p&lerins de Rome qui passeront 
Prendront de I'eau b^nite 
a e, i| o, u, etc. 
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Ediran: Qual es mort ayssi? {Bis.) Etdiront: Qui 6Bt mort ici ? (Bis.) 
Aco's la paubra Joana C'est la pauvre Joane 

a, e, i, o, u, a, e, i, o, u, 

Aoo's la paubra Joana. O'est la pauTie Joane. 

LITEBAL TRA.NSLATION. 

When the ploughman comes from work, he plants his goad, a, e, i, o, n* 

Finds Joan beside the fire, in sad disorder. 

If you are ill, say so: you shall have some gruel. 

We'll make it with a cabbage, and a radish, and a starved lark, a, e, 



1, 0, u. 



Joan, 



When I am dead, then bary me within the deepest, deepest tomb, — 
my feet towards the wall. 

All the pilgrims passing by will take the holy water, 

And will say, Who lies dead? Whose corpse is here? a, e, i, o, a. *Ti8 
poor Joan I 



NOTE. 
Song of the Husbandman. 

With each couplet, the singer varies the movement and into- 
nation. At the beginning, he expresses lassitude. He sets his 
stick down firmly, and leans upon it. The vowels, a, e, i, o, u, 
mark the rhythm, and the goad urging on the cattle. At the 
second couplet comes a disagreeable surprise. He expected to find 
his broth ready ; but there lies Joan, half tipsy, on the hearth. 
The third and fourth verses are sung with a delicate irony. He 
sees her condition clearly, but feigns to believe her ill, and pretends 
to pity her. She makes a proud reply in the fifth verse. She is 
neither humble nor repentant. Intent upon her vision, she extends 
it beyond the present moment. She asks no &vors : she com- 
mands. In the sixth, there is an imitative melody, of beauti^l 
efiect. One sees the pilgrims passing; the voice is indefinitely 
prolonged ; it represents the defile. The last verse seems to come 
up firom the depths. The voice is slow, plaintive, and subdued ; — 
life, like the song, expires. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TRIALS. 

To this poetry of the later season some melancholy 
shadows were added. This laborer, whose song we 
loved, — must he not leave us? On St. Martin's 
Day there is a great deal of movement among the 
country people, and changing from one farm to 
another. My parents would have been glad, at the 
beginning of the winter, to feel secure of their 
safety, and not to have a stranger under their roof. 

Our housie was not independent of the farm ; for 
my father did not wish to keep his laborers at a dis- 
tance, like enemies. They were only screened from 
view. As soon as night came on in winter, we 
began to be afraid. Our grounds were full of 
hiding-places among the trees and shrubs. One 
night, when the household was all asleep, my 
mother approached my bed, shook me, and said^ 
" Get up." I was instantly on my feet. I grasped 
the folds of her skirt with a trembling hand, and 
felt my way in the darkness. She drew the bolt 
of the house door gently, and slipped through to 
the terrace, keeping close to the wall. The young 
moon, a few days old, was going down, and gave 
but feeble light. The willows cast a deep shade, and 
we could scarcely see each other. My mother and I 
sat down together in silence. The air was not cold, 
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and I was balancing between sleepiness and fear. 
Suddenly I started. "Look," she whispered. A 
pale, rayless light moved towards us. A glow- 
worm ? No : a ghost. It had a phantom look. It 
pushed on, it approached: I shuddered, my hair 
stood on end. I dragged my mother towards papa's 
room ; but she, calm and brave as ever, refused to 
wake him. She clapped her hands together, and 
struck the shutter. Immediately the light van- 
ished, and darkness closed in. 

One morning in November, the servant entered 
our bedroom, abruptly crying out, " We are robbed ! 
not a hen left : the bolt of the hen-house is broken." 
We dressed ourselves, and made a search. Of a 
hundred fowls, there remained but one, perched 
on the rafters, making a horrid noise. It was im- 
possible to catch it. When the light was admitted, 
it began to run about in a fright, and tried to hide 
itself, heedless of my mother's voice. 

Notwithstanding the importance of this theft, my 
father was sorely tempted to enter no complaint, 
fearing to discover the thieves too near home. But 
he was not the only sufferer : other barnyards had 
been robbed. The constables were warned ; some 
of our unlucky chickens were found, tied by the 
legs, and already sold, in the market of a neigh- 
boring town. 

My father suffered much anxiety. Perhaps he 
was already contemplating his departure, and our 
solitary condition after it. He persuaded Jean and 
his family to establish themselves with us. We 
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loved Jean with all our heart : he had brought us 
up in a measure ; and great was our joy to see the ar- 
rival of the two brothers, their mother Raouline, and 
a little girl about my age. The mother, far more 
intelHgent than M^lette, had not such sombre views 
of life. I loved to hear her tell the neighbors 
about the ashes extinguished on the hearth, because 
no charm had been set against the goblin ; or a 
whole batch of bread spoiled, because the elves had 
maliciously left it. Such tricks had a strong resem- 
blance to others not unfamiliar to myself: I listened 
with a smile. However, after dark, my curiosity 
awoke with regard to the kneading trough. I stood 
on tiptoe to see the bottom of it. I went to watch 
in the chimney-corner. The flames were dying 
among the fagots. Among the embers, — as they 
started fitfully to life, sunk to rise again, and 
breathed after long extinction, — I almost believed 
that I saw with my own eyes a fugitive spirit dan- 
cing on the hearth. 

On Sundays, under the shed, Jean told long 
stories to my brothers, and taught them ballads, 
or sometimes sang them in a plaintive tone. It 
was like dead people chanting. I listened, my 
heart swelling with emotion ; and my brothers cried 
outright. We were both thinking of our graves in 
the wood. Having learned that the citizens make 
pilgrimages to their cemeteries on All-Saints' Day, 
we said, " Nobody comes to pray for our dead : 
suppose we go and sing for them ? '' All together, 
and thereby the bolder, we went at nightfall to the 
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tombs, — in our simplicity, mingling the Church's 
canticles with our rustic melodies. 

The presence of Jean's family re-assured us, and 
made our house very happy ; but we were destined 
to sadness from this very source. This good fellow 
Jean, an excellent gardener, almost one of us, — 
Jean is drawn in the conscription. At the sight 
of the gens-d^armes^ at the noise of spurs and rat- 
tling swords, his poor mother fainted ; for he was 
her youngest and best-beloved son. Jean controlled 
himself, held up his head, and said, " I am ready." 
She hung round his neck in despair. He tore him- 
self away, and, with a half-sufFocated voice, said, 
*' Courage, dear mother." Then he left us ; and 
we followed him along the road, in tears. We lost 
a friend. 

Other trials rapidly succeeded. One autumn day 
of this sad year, my father received a visit which 
detained him in the garden. The sky was dark and 
threatening : one could scarcely draw a long breath. 
When he came in, he was paler than usual. He 
asked for my mother, and tried to go to her, but fell 
his whole length on the floor, and became speech- 
less. I do not remember who raised him, nor how 
he was brought to lie on my brother's bed. My 
mother was terrified, and tried to restore him. 
He was placed in a sitting posture ; his eyes were 
open, but he saw nothing, and could not hear us. 
My brother kissed him, and implored him to speak 
to us. He remained deaf and motionless. Nailed to 
the spot by fear, I looked over the foot of the bed, 
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and repressed, by a stronger check, the timidity 
which I invariably felt in my mother's presence. 

My vision, then, had been a prophecy? I had 
seen my father, stretched on this bed, vainly extend 
his arms to embrace me. The reality was far more 
distressing. My eyes wandered from him to his 
portrait, which seemed now the living image, fol- 
lowing me with its smiling eyes ; while my father's, 
dimmed and glazed, had a horrible fixedness. This 
time, however, God did not take his soul to himself: 
he had pity on us. Little by little, he recovered 
consciousness, looked at us, and motioned us away 
with his hand. 

But we were yet to suffer. Winter weighed 
heavily upon us; its skies were dark and chill. 
In spite of my mother's remonstrances, papa slept 
in his library, as usual. We went at night to his 
door, and listened to his breathing; and, in the 
morning, I ran to get tidings of him. Several 
times I found the door fastened, and his faithful 
dog was watching and scratching to get in. My 
father made no movement in reply. Ah, if all 
should be over! I dared neither to open nor ad- 
vance, but spoke to the dog, raising my voice to 
be heard within. Tlien I listened. A sweet, low 
voice re-assured me : " Come in, my princess." I 
sprang forward, unable to conceal my joys or fears. 
It was long ere I was satisfied with kissing and 
caressing him. " Now, dear," he said, " light my 
fire, and make me some coffee. I have had a bad 
night, but you will soon make me all right again. 

10 
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You shall be my little Circe." I was not clear 
about this Circe; but I knew that, whoever she 
might be, she could not make better coflFee for her 
papa than I could. 

When he was too weak to leave his bed, he com- 
mended his pet animals to my care. I have already, 
in another work ("L'Oiseau"), described the dog 
Tombo, son of a she-wolf, who strayed out from 
the forest. My father had felt much pity for this 
hated savage. The boys tormented him, and made 
him more ferocious. Then they were afraid of him, 
and tried to get rid of him ; but he always came 
back, and broke every cord and chain. He was 
now old and feeble. I hid him in my own chaie^ to 
lie in shade and quietness. I went often to see 
him and wait on him. He dragged himself towards 
me, and laid his head upon my feet ; his eyes, al- 
ready dim, were fixed on mine, and followed me as 
I went away. 

Papa liked to hear every detail, when I came back 
from these visits. " And Moquo, — what is he 
doing ? " If it were very cold, he said, " Try to 
catch him, and bring him here." Moquo and I were 
old acquaintance. I sought him out, and talked to 
him; the poor thing came, and allowed himself 
to be carried away. Carefully concealed from my 
brothers' eyes, I slipped him from my arms to 
my father's, who expressed delight at having his 
cat nestled close to him. He made me draw the 
curtains of his alcove, to call back night, and com- 
fort the poor wretch. 
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We began to take courage, when a new disaster 
came, which nearly carried off the whole family. 
Being sent by my mother to visit a sick neighbor, 
we caught the typhus fever. In December, my 
brother and I were simultaneously attacked. This 
terrible scourge had no sooner appeared in the 
country, than it decimated the population ; and we 
who survived it have never recovered from its 
efffects. Struck at the very roots of life, we have 
remained enfeebled ever since. My mother was 
our nurse, sleeping between our beds, in papa's 
library, who no longer used it. My brother occu- 
pied his alcove ; and I, from a little bed placed near 
the door, stared in my delirium at a person who went 
and came in the neighboring room, and who seemed 
to be ill too. 

The excessive fasting to which we were subjected 
was enough to kill us or drive us mad. In the ex- 
altation of the fever, I tried to escape, and to reach 
the moving image (which I never ceased to see), — 
sometimes to embrace, sometimes to drive it away. 
My brother's constitution struggled more forcibly 
against the disease. He had not, after every access, 
those extreme prostrations which seemed like the 
last agony. Several times it was thought that my 
hour had come. 

Notwithstanding the cold of a most cruel winter, 
despite the frost and snow, our faithful doctor, Cal- 
vinhac, came to us by day and by night. He had 
but little hope. His expressions condemned us ; 
and one day he let fall some words to the effect, that 
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he might not be wanted more. My father could not 
conceal his despair. He felt that if he must lose 
his eldest son, and his princesSj who loved him so 
well, it would be his own death-warrant. Some 
wood-cutters saw him, when he thought himself 
alone, in the forest, wildly lamenting. Going from 
one of us to the other, to give us again and again 
a last kiss, he took from us a germ of our disease. 
Thus, in my delirium, long before, I had foreseen 
his shadow leaning over me. Together we came 
back to life, and saw the spring again. Behold us 
once more, all three upon the terrace, — the father 
in his great arm-chair, the children at his feet, and 
smiling in his face. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MY father's HISTOBY. — ST. DOMINGO. 

These alarming occurrences, and the rapid decline 
of my father's health, would have surprised me less, 
had I known the vicissitudes of his early life, and the 
trials, adventures, and reverses which had assailed 
and undermined his constitution. His first misfor- 
tune was that of being born of parents too dissim- 
ilar in nature and temperament, — the one, very 
gentle; the other, rough and severe. Inheriting 
thus from one side the most delicate natural endow- 
ments, he underwent from the other a terrible and 
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crushing discipline. His father, a native of the 
wild country of Gantal, was a lawyer of the courts 
and Parliament. Just and firm, he transmitted to 
his race his loyal probity and punctilious rectitude. 
He was precision itself, ardent in application, and 
full of energy. 

Married early to a fragile girl, they had five chil- 
dren in ten years. His wife then falling into a de- 
cline, languished and died, leaving my father yet in 
the cradle, the youngest of the five. Fortune bore 
hardly on them all. One was murdered by negroes ; 
another killed in battle by the Rhine ; and my fa- 
ther escaped a violent death, more than once, in the 
course of his adventurous existence in America. 

To conclude my grandfather's history. He was 
married a second time, at the age of forty, and was 
soon surrounded by the children of his second wife. 
In '89, he was, without much choice of his own, 
involved in the Revolution. When a fatal misun- 
derstanding brought Protestants and Catholics into 
conflict, and blood was shed, he was summoned, to- 
gether with the mayor, to report to the Assembly on 
this sad event. Received by Louis XVI., the queen, 
and their young family, he was touched by the kind- 
ness of the king, by their unhappy situation, and by 
the dangers surrounding them. All at once, those 
dangers and misfortunes enlisted his sympathy, and 
he came home a royalist. After the 21st January, 
the municipal authorities of 1790 were but too well 
remembered. He was pursued, and forced to hide 
himself, until it was believed that he had left France. 
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A secret door enabled him to conceal himself from 
the investigations of the police. He was at last be- 
trayed, arrested, and separated from his wife, who 
was imprisoned at Cahors. His execution seemed 
inevitable. On the last day of his life (as he be- 
lieved), when the jailer threw open the door of his 
cell, he rose to meet his fate. " Not yet," said the 
turnkey, with an altered manner ; " wait a bit : Ro- 
bespierre is dead." The 9th Thermidor gave him 
ten years of life. Chief-justice of Cahors in 1796, 
afterwards of Montauban, he died in 1806. 

My father was six years old at the time of the 
second marriage; his eldest brother was sixteen. 
Their young stepmother, a pretty, elegant woman of 
the world, found the care of the family she had as- 
sumed very burthensome ; and it was soon doubled. 
My grandfather, a laborious student, always busy, 
was irritated by the constant noise of children. His 
house was high, but narrow ; and concentrated all 
the sounds of shouting, laughing, and crying. To 
have lawyers and consultations, school-boys, nurs- 
ing-babies and children, all at once under his roof, 
was too much for his patience. He fell upon the 
big boys, and punished them ; but that made mat- 
ters worse, and there was no hearing one's self 
speak. 

My father, of a sensitive and ardent temperament, 
had much imagination, — a quality of which his 
parent was entirely destitute. A man of law, of 
system, of documents, my grandfather did not dis- 
cover in his son the gifts which the child inherited 
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from his mother, — those rapid and graceful turns of 
mind, the ready perceptions which shorten the road 
to learning, and compensate for so much lost time. 
In the highest story of the gloomy house, under the 
tiled roof, my father, discouraged and distressed, 
tried every night to perform his lessons. There he 
was lodged with one of his brothers, and nightly 
struggled to keep awake over his books. But the 
candle blown by the wind made the words dance be- 
fore his eyes, and the chill of night stupefied his 
faculties. Heavy with sleep, the lads accomplished 
little, and that but imperfectly. Often they woke at 
daybreak, still seated by the table, on which their 
heads had reclined. Their only consolation was in 
two beautiful cats, pets belonging to their step- 
mother, which found their way up to the unhappy 
little fellows. Mascarillo and Belhom^ (such were 
their names) allowed themselves to be fondled, till 
the time came to enjoy the eider-down coverlet of 
their mistress. Holding them in their arms, and 
burying their cheeks in the soft fur, the two brothers 
fell asleep in the same bed, happy in the warmth of 
their companions. Hence, apparently, was derived 
my father's love of cats ; a passion which indeed we 
all inherited. 

One night very late, coming from a ball, and ex- 
amining the house like a careful mistress, Madame 
Mialaret saw a bright light in the boys' room. The 
door was locked, and a strong heat could be per- 
ceived. She called for help : the father came, and 
burst in the door. The children were nearly life- 
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less, and the two cats also lay insensible. A large 
pan of charcoal was burning in the room. The 
stepmother shrieked, and carried away her cats. 
My grandpapa, as cool as ever, immediately admin- 
istered to each of his sons a sound thrashing. Tliis, 
in connection with the keen night air, recalled their 
animation. Moreover, when sending them off to 
school, he recommended the lads to the official 
whipper-in of the institution, who gave them a double 
dose of the same remedy. Such was the system of 
education at that day. 

Such summary judgments, often disproportioned 
to his faults, exasperated the boy. He knew already 
his own proud and independent spirit. He re- 
strained himself in his father's presence, but gave 
way when alone in his little garret. One day, he 
felt an impulse against oppression, like that of the 
child Rousseau. Upon his door he inscribed one 
word, and with ink so black, that, after the lapae of 
a lifetime, it is still legible. This was in the great 
year of '89. My grandfather understood it as a 
signal of revolt (like the Serment du Jeu de paume) ; 
but he did not erase the inscription, and let pass the 
judgment on himself. He, however, on his side, 
took a decided step to assert his parental authority. 
My father should set out for St. Domingo in the 
month of October, whither his elder brother had 
already preceded him. The great events of the 
6th October, the seizure of the king, and the terri- 
ble scenes at Versailles, had let loose the Revolu- 
tion. It was thought prudent to remove my father 
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from its influences, by sending him to the colonies, 
which had hitherto been peaceful, and there allow 
him to calm his temper at leisure. That Eldorado, 
St. Domingo, was then the land of promise. It 
would have been a pity to carry nothing thither; 
so my father took three things (his whole inherit- 
ance) with him at his setting-out : first, a shirt, to 
change on the way ; secondly, the paternal benedic- 
tion ; and, lastly, faith in the good reception which 
his brother would not fail to give him. So at least 
it was said. Laden with these treasures, he was 
launched on the 'great ocean during the month of 
tempests, and met a lively gale of wind as soon as 
he had quitted the Gironde. This breeze lightened 
him of a portion of his property, — it took off his 
hat ; and he made the voyage bareheaded, passed 
the Line in this respectful fashion, and saluted that 
vast America, which was destined, in so many ways, 
to influence his fortunes. 

The emotion of the youth may be imagined, who, 
quitting the warm European continent, with its tem- 
pered southern warmth, entered the burning basin 
of the Antilles, and beheld the melancholy peaks 
of St. Domingo rising majestically beyond. These 
volcanic pinnacles, shot boldly up against the deep- 
blue sky, betray the nature of the clime, which pro- 
duces such beautiful things from its heart of fire. 
The ocean heaps together here its warmest currents ; 
the lava-streams boil beneath the soil ; and from 
this hidden laboratory fruitful sources are fed. At 
Port-au-Prince, well guarded by the deep indenture 
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of its bay, soDae mysterious agitation is at work : 
the palpitations of the earth are felt ; we stand on 
a contested field. Under the caves, in hollow rocks, 
you may hear a sound like the distant bellowing of 
wild bulls. 

On entering so strange a world, one would be 
glad to find a friend. My father looked toward the 
shore, expecting to see his brother waiting with open 
arms. Was this brother detained elsewhere by his 
duties ? That is what we never knew. Alone, at 
fifteen years of age, without money, in the city of 
Port-au-Prince, my father showed himself to be al- 
ready a man of resources. Having nearly completed 
his education, he arrived, with a well-stocked mind, 
among a people eager for instruction. The half- 
breeds desired knowledge, as the means of rising 
to equality with the whites. The boy turned school- 
master, and, free from prejudice, taught all indis- 
criminately, — black, white, and yellow; and to all 
he made himself acceptable. His mind was in- 
spired, and his eye expressed it. Amidst the busy 
crowds of Port-au-Prince, he felt his solitary state 
more keenly, and therefore preferred teaching in the 
country. To escape the heat of the days, he often 
set out on horseback by night, while every one slept, 
and the fire-flies lighted the dark valleys and lonely 
savannas. Young and active, he visited the dis- 
tant parishes, and carried instruction even to the 
scattered habitations of the mountains. He learned 
thus to know the island better than the natives did. 
It exhibits wonderful contrasts, and is at once lovely 
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and terrible. Here and there smiles a spot like Para- 
dise, but beneath it abysses yawn, and frightful ruins 
disfigure its grace. The centre of the French island 
which my father used as a starting-point on his di- 
verging journeys, is a world in miniature, giving a 
picture of the whole. 

The district of Artibonite (the little river) ex- 
tends from the foot of the barren rocks. It is bounded 
on the north by the Gonaives, a land of desola- 
tion, frosted by its salt-impregnated soil, of which 
the thorny cactus is the only ornament. Over the 
marshes formed by the rain settling in pools, the 
circling flamingo is the only sign of life. At its 
southern extremity, the valley is shut in by a lofty 
mountain. These bald and arid heights are yet the 
source of fertility below. The sea once washed 
their base. But from their fine detritus they have 
gradually created a little world. Twelve streams, 
laden with their rich soil, constantly descend, and 
form the plain. In the French territory, the Arti- 
bonite deposits an unctuous mud, and, like the Nile, 
annually enriches its banks. Waggoners and boat- 
men swarm at this central point : the former travel 
to the Cape ; the latter find their way to St. Marc. 
The sugar-cane, now rare, once covered the plain, 
and was of exquisite flavor in the dryer soil, but 
more abundant where more favored by rains. In 
the mountain gorges grows the dark indigo-plant ; 
higher up, the strong cofiee-plant, which, although 
less delicate than the Arab coffee, is more nutritious. 
Such was then the French Hayti, my father's second 
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country ; and what will it be when its great Spanish 
desert shall be reclaimed ! 

Every thing seemed in his favor, — nature, youth, 
and (what no one despises at sixteen) the admira- 
tion of the fair Creoles. In the freshness of the 
morning, when he came on his handsome horse, his 
lovely pupils were watching for him behind the 
blinds, all dressed in their white morning-gowns. 
What was wanting to his happiness ? To breathe 
freely in the midst of a free people. The fair blue 
sky, the fruitful soil, the smiles he won, all charmed 
him ; but too often he heard the appeal for mercy. 
He felt that he was in a land of slaves. The storm, 
which had been ready to burst upon France, was 
now lowering over St. Domingo. The taking of 
the Bastille had thrilled the colored population. In 
their turn they demanded equality of rights. Since 
1790, the year after my father's arrival, the fermen- 
tation between the whites and the mulattoes had been 
great ; but as yet the blacks were not in question. 
To take either side was dangerous ; and this smoth- 
ered hatred and latent fury were so much the more 
terrible. 

This state of things was doubtless the cause of 
the continued separation of the two brothers. My 
father's heart was whoHy with the oppressed, while 
my uncle espoused the master's cause, and was 
killed in a fray. My father, being informed that a 
Mialaret was among the slain, hastened to the spot, 
and, in the death-white countenance, thought he 
recognized his own features. He closed the eyes, 
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which seemed gazing upon him, and, not without 
peril, buried the body by night. 

As danger grew imminent, the unhappy island, 
more unstable than the waves of the ocean, re- 
sponded to every contradictory movement which 
successively agitated France. The richest planters, 
were mostly absent in the mother country, where 
they lived in princely luxury, and being safely re- 
moved from all danger, urged their overseers to ex- 
treme violence. On the 25th of February, 1791, 
Og^ and Chavanne, two heroic mulattoes, were 
broken alive upon the wheel. Their crime was, 
that they brought from France the right to enter the 
Legislative Assemblies. They were the first mar- 
tyrs of their race ; but, to the honor of our own be 
it said, the latter had also its martyrs. Two plant- 
ers, Manduit and De Baudidres declared themselves 
for the oppressed, and paid the price of their gen- 
erosity with their lives. 

The breath of liberty, which blew as yet so hesi- 
tatingly from France, exalted our colonists to such 
a height of madness, that they adopted two extrava- 
gant and desperate resolutions. They invited for- 
eign interference, and let loose their own slaves, 
whom they held in such contempt, as to believe that 
they might use so dangerous an instrument with 
safety to themselves. To the blacks they said, 
" Go : plunder and burn." To our Assemblies they 
pointed out the scene, and said, " Behold the slave 
free, and the fruits of his liberty ! " But that crea- 
ture which they regarded as an animal, proved, 
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when unbound, to be a man, and beyond control. 
In the midst of conflagration, and by the sombre 
glare of the forests blazing upon the hills, the leaders 
might be seen at work : three dark shadows pass, 
Toussaint, Jean-PranQois, and Biasson. The broken 
chains shall be riveted no more. 

The mulattoes crowded about my father for ad- 
vice and instruction. His lessons were no longer 
confined to scattered individuals, detached dwellings, 
but became lectures, where youth and men of ma- 
ture age were seated side by side. Many had sent 
their sons to French colleges, and were not content 
to remain ignorant themselves. They studied with 
enthusiasm, and among them my father counted 
his most brilliant pupils. They loved their young 
teacher, and admired his earnest nature and his 
high sense of justice. They forgot his color : they 
felt that he was their friend, and to him they con- 
fided their wounded hearts, bleeding under the 
world's contempt. 

The death of Louis XVI. again roused passions 
which had been partially allayed. The white popu- 
lation, losing confidence in the protection of Prance, 
threw themselves on that of England; while the 
blacks listened tO Spain, which offered them arms 
and money. The colored men (let them have the 
credit) desired to receive liberty from Prance alone, 
and organized themselves to resist her enemies. 
The slaves were armed, and it was attempted to dis- 
cipline them. But the poor negroes, scarcely eman- 
cipated from their heavy toil, could not comprehend 
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the rough instructions of those who endeavored to 
drill them; and the recruits were beaten without 
stint. Mj father took pity on them. He entered the 
National Guard, obtained a battalion, and taught 
the exercise. Young, gay, animated, and full of 
confidence, he infused his own spirit among the 
ranks, and the thing is done. The blacks take cour- 
age, execute the movements, and become excellent 
soldiers. The other wretched recruits, who were 
exercised near by, and forced into line at the edge 
of the sword, by their barbarous oflScers, seeing how 
gentle my father was, came and besought him like 
children, " Good white man." Their faces expressed 
their meaning, and every day increased the number 
of his troops. 

Toussaint Louverture — that strange African of 
royal blood, a sorcerer, a compounder of philtres, 
a man full of artifice and of far-reaching ambition 
— became the leader of the Spanisli forces. At 
this moment, the French in St. Domingo, already 
hemmed in between the mountains and the sea, saw 
the English fleet master of its ports, and the Span- 
iards overrunning its territory. For the second 
time. Cape Town was burned, by the perfidy of a 
French emissary. The whites attempted a counter 
revolution, to which, strange to say, the blacks lent 
their aid. 

Toussaint, Jean-Fran9ois, and Biasson, led their 
armed levies, and opened the defiles of the hills to 
foreign troops. Total wreck was imminent, when a 
heroic man, Sonthonax, saw and averted the peril. 
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On the smouldering ruins of Cape Town, he declared 
the freedom of every slave who should fight for 
Prance. That this decree be made universal, was 
indispensable : the timid negroes must be assured of 
liberty, and yet no one dared to brave the poniards 
of St. Marc, — that centre of re-action. Through- 
out the Artibonite, there was hesitation ; but, one 
day, the astonished eyes of all were turned towards 
the summit of the hills, where the banner of free- 
dom was seen flying aloft. And whose achievement 
was this ? My father's. And he did more : he pro- 
mulgated the decree of emancipation among the 
advancing forces of the Spanish and the English, 
and, at his own risk and peril, carried it to the mas- 
ters in their habitations. He was then nineteen 
years of age. 

Idol, as he was, of the blacks and the mulattoes, 
what prevented his making himself leader, or gen- 
eral, like so many others ? He fought for Prance 
alone, and for liberty ; seeking nothing for himself. 
More than once, Toussaint, who watched Artibonite 
with the eye of a bird of prey, met the opposition 
of the young officer, barring the way at the head of 
his troops. Nor did he forget it. When, in '94, 
he combined with Prance, abandoning the Spanish 
cause in disgust, he arrested my father, with two 
other Prenchmen, and confined them for five months 
in the dungeons of his Bastille, — the White Hills. 
Forgotten, in the deepest cells, and scarcely fed, they 
were very near death. Toussaint ordered them out 
to be shot ; but, when the time came, he had a mis- 
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giving, and doubtless appreciated the advantage that 
might accrue to himself from sparing one of the 
three prisoners. With negro superstition, he would 
not make the selection, but left it to Pate, or rather 
to female divination ; and the French youths were 
brought before Madame Toussaint. " You require 
a teacher for your children," said he : " choose one 
of these three monkeys." The negress considered. 
She observed that one of the three smiled, that he 
looked intelligent and gentle ; and that, even at that 
moment, he had a merry twinkle in his eye. " That 
one," she said, pointing out my father. The other 
two were shot. 

Toussaint was an ugly little negro, nearly sixty 
years old, and a slave until 1791. The grandson of 
a king, he was respected by his own people as a 
superior being.. He knew how to read, with diffi- 
culty ; but he was the only slave who could read at 
all. The little which he read over and over again, 
was engraved in his memory. He alternated be- 
tween the Bible and Raynal. He acquired habits of 
concentration and taciturnity while a child, watch- 
ing herds among the solitudes of the savannas, be- 
neath the shadows of the hills. Hidden, like the 
wild buffalo, among the tall grass, he ruminated in 
his mind, stolid as the savage beasts. As he grew 
older, he acquired the confidence of his masters, and 
became an excellent factotum, taking the direction 
of every thing, — the dwelling-house, the sugar-fac- 
tories and storehouses. At the same time, he did 

coachman's duty, and drove everywhere with his 

11 
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young master, Monsieur Bayou de Libertas, over- 
hearing the projects and conversations of the whites, 
and knowing all their movements from the begin- 
ning. In '91, they charged him with a strange 
mission. He remembered it well, and served them 
as he could ; but acted from that moment on his 
own responsibility. 

He had two sons by his wife, — Isaac, and little 
John, who was scarcely yet out of his cradle. He 
wished that his children should acquire European 
habits and language ; and it was from this motive 
that he spared my father's life. But the real pupil 
was, not the boy Isaac, but Toussaint himself, who, 
without appearing to have a tutor, profited by 
the daily lessons. Already raised to the rank of 
general, he still felt himself inferior to the mulat- 
toes, whom he aspired to rule. Slow to express 
himself, and to embody his thoughts in our lan- 
guage, he secretly admired the facility with which a 
boy attacks a foreign tongue. In eighteen months, 
Isaac was transformed by his master into a French- 
man ; and, when Toussaint sent him to finish his 
education at Paris, and to be a pledge of his father's 
fidelity, the lad carried with him already the spirit 
of his adopted country. 

My father remained the secretary and the friend 
of the family. Madame Toussaint liked to talk with 
him about her absent son ; and at this time I be- 
lieve that my father was also dear to the suspicious 
and dissimulating Toussaint himself; for he saw the 
rare spectacle of a white man a friend to negroes, 
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and disinterestedly so. His pride stimulated tlie 
desire to cultivate his intelligence ; he induced my 
father to talk ; and, without betraying his motives, 
learned a thousand things from "the white boy." 
Being unskilled in the right meaning of terms, and 
fearing to be deceived, he once caused five secre- 
taries to write the same letter, each separately, and 
then compared the drafts. But how was he to de- 
cide among so many manuscripts ? When every 
one in the house was asleep, he awakened my father 
(Toussaint himself slept but three or four hours). 
At first he talked vaguely about trifles, about his 
sleeplessness ; then sounded him as to the meaning 
of certain words. My father suspected nothing, but 
explained the subject clearly ; while his bright eye 
and his expressive face made the whole matter 
plain. Toussaint received this explanation with 
some envy of its ability ; but he disclosed nothing 
of his own thoughts. My father has often described 
to us those strange interviews, and how, by the 
doubtful flame of a little lamp, the sombre counte- 
nance of Toussaint seemed to grow blacker. His 
observation was lynx-like in its keen rapidity and in- 
sight ; but, if observed, he shrunk into himself. He 
had a fashion of raising his eyes upward, so as to 
hide all expression under his thick eyelid, and show 
only the white of the eye. Then he was hideous to 
behold ; and my father, young and brave as he was, 
would turn away, unable to face this demon counte- 
nance. 

Toussaint was flattered, occupied, with the idea 
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of being made a king, and was allowed to crush the 
mulattoes, who were commanded by Rigaud. The 
white people had fled ; and Hayti grew, as it were, 
blacker daily. Toussaint negotiated in virtue of his 
absolute power. He permitted the English to carry 
away their cannon and munitions, and restored the 
property of those who had emigrated. For these acts, 
England was grateful. Maitland (who afterwards 
conveyed the captive of St. Helena) fraternized with 
Toussaint at Cape Town, and, after a splendid ban- 
quet, presented him with all the silver service of 
the table, besides two brass cannon and the Govern- 
or's palace at Cape Town. An extraordinary scene 
then ensued. The planters, priests, and the white 
ladies, went in procession to meet the negro, scatter- 
ing a shower of blossoms along his path. The 
clergy received him beneath a canopy of velvet, and 
placed the sacred vessels in his hands ; and, while 
Toussaint elevated the Host, all fell upon their 
knees, — to adore Toussaint. His woolly head was 
turned by this. Toussaint thought himself a Mes- 
siah, and addressed the people only from the pulpit. 
The church was made over to him. He began all 
his orations with a Latin phrase, which, of course, 
he did not understand : but that was no matter ; it 
had its eflfect. The silent dweller in the desert has 
found a tongue, only to anathematize the mulattoes, 
whom he never ceased to envy. There was reason 
to think that these would wholly disappear, and that 
a negro empire would be firmly established. 
At one time, Toussaint went to brood over his 
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gigantic projects, in the solitude of a beautiful 
plantation on the mountain-side, commanding a vast 
extent of country across the island. There pride 
and Satan tempted him to possess the whole black 
dominion of France to the west, and that of Spain 
to the east, of the island. Then my father left 
him. Taking advantage of his frequent absence at 
the south of the island, he removed himself to a 
short distance, and took up agriculture. To re-es- 
tablish the resources of the country, Toussaint had 
farmed out its most fertile domains among his prin- 
cipal oflScers. The blacks cultivated them, but 
under military rule. The iron rod of slavery still 
weighed heavily on freemen, and the smallest in- 
fraction of regulations was punished by death. My 
father took a farm, hoping to do some little good ; 
but how sadly were his hopes disappointed ! Every 
estate on the island was watched by some general 
officer. The ostentatious Ghristophe and the san- 
guinary Dessalines allowed no laxity in discipline. 

There, again, my father risked his personal 
safety; but he could never become cruel, and his 
humanity found its reward. He ventured one day 
into the woods, and, losing his way, stumbled on a 
camp of rimaway negroes. They were merciless 
towards whites, who, on their side, persecuted them 
with the greatest cruelty. They mistook my father 
for a spy, and condemned him to be shot. All 
day he stood bound to a tree, expecting death. At 
night, when their numbers were all assembled, they 
held a council. There was not a voice in his favor, 
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until one of the last-comers approached, saw, and 
recognized him, crying, "This is the good little 
white man." He had met my father among the 
huts of the blacks, and related instances of his 
humanity. This testimony suflBced : the blacks 
unbound their intended victim, and, after blindfold- 
ing him, led him about for an hour, and then dis- 
missed him on the border of the wood. 

My father, being obliged to give up farming, 
would have desired to remove elsewhere, and re- 
sume his employment as instructor. But the dif- 
ficulty was to obtain a passport. Toussaint, who 
was an admirer of the revolutionary system, had 
adopted safe-conducts. These were even requisite 
for circulation between one habitation and another ; 
and, without one of them, a man was sabred with- 
out mercy. 

Toussaint loved his secretary but too well ; for he 
could not get along without him. When the latter 
found himself again within the tyrant's den, he 
saw that his position was one of extreme peril ; not 
Oiily as the faithful friend of the mulattoes as 
well as of the blacks, but because he had detect- 
ed the secrets of the sphinx, and had penetrated 
the design of an intellect busy with self-creation. 
However Toussaint may have sought to wrap him- 
self from observation, he had nevertheless betrayed 
something of the writhings of the worm awaiting 
transformation, convulsively agitating itself in its 
chrysalis. It was impossible that he could fail to 
hate the only witness of his humiliation. Two 
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things, however, insured my father's safety, — his 
evident loyalty (for he might contend openly, but 
never betray) ; and then, too, he was beloved by 
Madame Toussaint, to whom he had always shown 
great respect. Indeed, the whole family loved him. 
The negroes, when they saw him return, danced 
around him, saying, in the Creole dialect, " Ah, the 
little secretary ! we will sing and dance square for 
you,'' — that is to say, with all the heart, in sincere 

joy- 

With what horror did my father see the revival 
of the slave-trade, and these poor blacks sold and 
transported by their own people ! One day he had 
the audacity to remonstrate ; and a second time he 
was thrown into prison. A blind fury began to 
absorb Toussaint. It seemed as if he had resolved 
to establish the complete ascendancy of the black 
race. He sent white troops to fight and perish at 
the south ; and would have been glad to see them 
exterminate the yellow men, and perish themselves 
in the struggle. Bonaparte haunted his dreams. 
He caused every record, all news, to be read or re- 
peated to him ; and, with introverted mind, thought 
himself the negro Bonaparte. 

The easy conquest of the Spanish colony brought 
the climax of his madness. From town to town, 
from mountain to mountain, he took his triumphant 
way, to the noise of cannon and of chiming bells. 
In the style of the proclamations of the Italian cam- 
paign, he said, " My flight has been in the eagle's 
path." And it was thence that his fall awaited him. 
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A French army was at sea. Toussaint had irri- 
tated the First Consul. Against the hopes of the 
French, he had become master of the island. First 
elected governor by terror-stricken masses, then 
president for life, he had framed a constitution of 
his own invention for the island, which he printed, 
and sent to Napoleon with this address, " The First 
among Blacks, to the First among Whites." 

Toussaint did not immediately advance to receive 
Leclerc. He rested on his laurels, watching from 
the hill-tops how the fleet was beating about under 
contrary winds, and might perish ere it could 
enter his ports. Christophe, with bolder action, 
set fire to Cape Town, after blowing up his own 
palace. Toussaint refrained from any motion, rely- 
ing on time to resolve the difficulty, and on the 
yellow-fever to decimate the troops. He caused 
dead bodies of men and animals to be thrown into 
the rivers, to help spread the infection. Unseen, 
from his solitude at Gonaives he saw, he knew 
every thing, — the joy of the yellow population : 
and the delirium of the whites, who hailed Leclerc 
as a liberator. This final blow awoke the instincts 
of the wild beast : he murdered all whom he had 
yet within his power, and even those who were his 
nearest friends. His faithful administrator and in- 
corruptible treasurer, Vol^e, was put to death. 

My father's last hour was drawing near. For 
some time past, Toussaint, tortured by horrible sus- 
picions, had locked him up every night under 
guard. But a woman's heart was on the watch for 
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his safety. One night, whose morrow he was 
doubtless destined never to welcome, his sentinels 
were intoxicated, and slept heavily. My father, 
who was awake, heard a rustling noise, — the 
sound of something moving against the wall. It 
was a ladder of ropes. He seized it, climbed up, 
and descended on the other side. Two friendly 
negroes awaited him, with a horse for his use, and 
a passport, — which I have yet, — made out for a 
tradesman, and signed by Dessalines. 

In the morning, Toussaint learned his .escape. 
He was furious, and sent out hunters, searched the 
caverns, and ordered shots to be fired into their 
recesses and among the thickets. It was like the 
chase of a wild animal ; but the fugitive had gained 
the opposite side of the mountains. The greatest 
danger for him was in traversing the woods, and 
of there falling in with the runaways, who would 
kill him without mercy. But Fortune favors the 
bold : enough, if he meet them, to wave his hat, and 
shout, " Advance-guard of General Toussaint ! " At 
that name all disperse. 

My father succeeded in reaching a vessel in the 
bay, and thought himself in safety ; but, when a few 
miles out, the vessel fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. The horrors of their transport-ships, the sav- 
age treatment which they inflicted on prisoners, are 
but too well known. Who can conceive of all that 
the ferocity of the sailors added? Kidnapped by 
press-gangs, prisoners as they themselves were, they 
revenged their own sufferings under discipline, upon 
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the hapless creatures who fell into their hands. At 
the time in question, when the French Revolution 
was still so recent, nothing was neglected that could 
enforce the impression, that all Frenchmen were 
murderers and terrorists. This vessel proved to be a 
pirate, which stripped and flung its prisoners, naked 
and destitute, upon the coast at Providence. What 
woiUd become of them upon this English ground, 
which was one of the miserable Lucayes ? My fa- 
ther, who was one of the youngest of the number, 
hoped against hope, and determined to leave it at all 
hazards. He did in fact set out alone in a wretched 
boat ; but was cast upon a barren, desert island. 

Terrible situation, to which that of Robinson Cru- 
soe, and of many other isolated, deserted wretches, 
was not comparable ! He was without provisions, 
and had scarcely any clothing. This latter depri- 
vation is the source of especial suffering. Our fili- 
busters and buccaneers, hardened to this climate, 
and formed for endurance, say that no distress 
is more poignant than the furious sting of the in- 
sects attacking their naked flesh. Consumed by 
fever, he could find no water, as the island possessed 
no springs, and the bitterness of sea-water increases 
instead of appeasing, thirst. There was no living 
creature, except the various insects, and no food 
whatever. He knew that he must die. He could 
not doubt it, when he saw the melancholy traces of 
his predecessors in this place of horror. In the 
cleft of a rock he found the remains of a skeleton ; 
and, near by, a portion of a wreck, on which were 
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inscribed these words : " Inform my friends that I 

died here of thirst. (Signed,) , of Bordeaux." 

My father had but two objects of contemplation, — 
the desolate horizon and the whitened bones. He 
was too weak to move, and, during eight long days, 
thirst, hunger, the burning heat, and torturing in- 
sects, had made life horrible to him. On the morn- 
ing of the ninth day, his eyes, already dimmed, saw 
the indistinct appearance of some object. It came 
nearer, and touched the island. It was a vessel in 
search of a supply of wood. 

Great was the astonishment, the terror even, of 
the mariners, to find this phantom savage, this mov- 
ing skeleton, staggering forward to meet them, and 
imable to articulate. The captain of the vessel (an 
American) was a humane man, who assisted and re- 
stored him, and gave him clothing. The wood being 
cut, they ran before the wind for New York, towards 
the destination which he would have chosen for him- 
self, — the great city of New York, wealthy, and 
ever hospitable to industry and ability. As he 
stepped upon American soil, he blessed God, and 
breathed freely ; as I do now, who conclude the sad 
relation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ISLAND OF ELBA. 

Among all our losses, none affected me more than 
the destruction of my father's notes and manu- 
scripts, during his last voyage. I have recon- 
structed the story of his life out of a few letters ; 
leaving blank intervals where I had no materials, 
and making it a point of duty never to add a single 
word of my own to these often very incomplete doc- 
uments. 

I have discovered that two years of his life were 
passed at New York. He cherished a feeling of 
gratitude for the country to which he owed his life, 
and where he found employment in teaching. He 
had a heartfelt attachment to that land of labor and 
of liberty. There were times when his thoughts 
flew back to France. His father's longing to see 
him recalled him thither, as well as the tardy dis- 
covery, which he made at last, that this severe pa- 
rent had always loved him none the less. Often, 
when we are near the tomb, do gleams of light thus 
brighten the darkness of our destinies. 

The tragic end of two among his children touched 
my grandfather deeply. The offspring of his first 
marriage, dispersed, estranged, were recalled in his 
heart ; and all their amiable qualities and gifts, for- 
merly too lightly held, were sadly remembered. He 
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evinced an ardent desire to see his son again. My 
father gratified him, at the sacrifice of the advan- 
tageous position he had formed for himself. He 
had but time to embrace my grandfather before tak- 
ing leave of him for ever. He naturally entered 
upon the profession of teaching, and became pro- 
fessor for the third class, at the same college where 
he had studied as a boy. He was there at home, 
and had many relatives around him; but, unfor- 
tunately, the keen air of our high country was un- 
favorable to his lungs, and his career was closed. 
He was forced to resign himself to the silent oc- 
cupation of emphyS in the Government revenues. 
He fulfilled these duties in the Pyrenees, in Pied- 
mont, in Tuscany, without finding a spot which to 
him could replace St. Domingo. He languished, 
moreover, in an existence so tranquil and monoto- 
nous, after his twelve years of adventurous island 
life. He regretted Toussaint, whatever had been 
his errors or his crimes. When fate brought him 
to the prison of Joux, my father would surely have 
visited him there. In a former work (" L'Oiseau "), 
I inadvertently stated that he did so. This was im- 
possible, as he was in America at the time ; more- 
over, the permission would never have been granted 
him. Death brought an early deliverance to the 
prisoner. 

Many islands figure in my father's history. Prom 
Leghorn, where he was living, he constantly looked 
over at Elba. By the aid of a spy-glass, its ports, 
red-colored hills, and giant rocks of granite, could be 
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made out ; and, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
human figures, and even the diflFerence between a 
laurel and a date tree, were distinguishable. It is 
a little world in itself, and a very strange one ; con- 
taining an inexhaustible mine of iron, crystals, and 
precious stones, besides garnets, agates, and rich 
marbles. For the Italians, it has many attractions ; 
and, at the season of sea-bathing, the Tuscans flock 
thither, and give animation to the charming little 
bay of Porto-Ferrayo. 

It was the year 1811. Napoleon was master of 
the world. No one could have imagined what the 
future had in store. My father made an applica- 
tion for an appointment at Elba, and was trans- 
ferred thither in 1812. The governor of the island, 
in a letter now in my possession, testifies to the es- 
timation in which my father was held there, and to 
the universal regret at his departure. He exercised 
his untiring benevolence among the half-civilized 
people ; and, being called to the French professor- 
ship, in addition to his other ofiice, he brought 
French influences among them. 

How strange, how startling a thing it was that the 
great power, seemingly so strong, should be ship- 
wrecked on this very rock of Elba ! The news was 
incredible. Those who remembered, that, during fif- 
teen years. Napoleon had been invincible, persisted 
in doubt. The emperor ! That sonorous title sug- 
gested a being superior, supreme above men. 

My father's agitation at the unexpected arrival in 
the island of so important a personage, may be ima- 
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giiied. How could it contain him ? Must lie not 
stifle in its contracted space, as his captive died in 
the fortress of Joux ? (Without comparing careers 
so different, or the little with the great), my father, 
who had beheld so closely the black spectre, was 
now about to see the pale face of the " first among 
white men." Every one felt that the end was not 
yet. Was it real inadvertence, or a malicious fore- 
sight, which sent the emperor to that most danger- 
ous spot between Italy and Prance ? Hated and 
feared as he was, an object of constant terror to all 
Europe, his chance of life was indeed small. What 
interest had kings to preserve alive a being so 
dreaded, and still the idol of the brave ? A hun- 
dred thousand voices daily deplored the clemency 
that spared him, and daily the Press clamored for 
revenge. 

My tender-hearted and imaginative father was 
easily won. The glory, the misfortune, the peril, 
the obscure conclusion, of a destiny so great, made 
him beside himself. No sooner had Napoleon 
landed (May 1, 1814), than he endeavored to see 
him. The emperor had few sentinels at the doors 
of his little palace. My father approached, and ob- 
served him at leisure. His pallor had nothing 
human in its tint. His extraordinary campaign of 
1813 had not told upon him ; but the sight of the 
rock, to which he was consigned, cast over him a 
deep gloom. He looked up savagely, and, seeing 
a stranger near, asked abruptly and harshly, " What 
do you want ? " 
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" To look at you, — to look at your majesty," re- 
plied the other, with glistening eyes. 

The emperor recollected those eyes. He made 
inquiry ; and, ascertaining through his agents that 
my father was trustworthy, sent for and employed 
him upon a delicate and somewhat confidential 
duty, to my father's extreme delight. Every day 
an enormous mass of heavy English newspapers 
arrived at the island, of which each one is a volume 
in small type. These sheets came brimming over 
with a black torrent of ink and hatred. These the 
emperor required to be translated extempore. All 
was not readable ; and no one would have wished 
to read it. A rapid eye was requisite, and ready 
tact to select what was useful, and to omit what 
was abusive ; and tliis was to be done in his pres- 
ence, and under his severe, scrutinizing glance. 
His fixed attention was disturbed by a pause or 
omission ; for he desired to know every thing, and 
question Fate in every page. 

Madame Bertrand (her maiden name was Dil- 
lon), with her keen, Irish perception, and the 
graceful eBprit of her noble house, appreciated my 
father's talents and society. He acquired her con- 
fidence, and was employed to teach her children. 
Courtier where misfortune reigned, he undertook 
every duty in turn, and was equal to them all. 

An unlimited residence in the island seemed to 
be in prospect. Napoleon applied himself seriously 
to the government of his miniature kingdom, and 
exhibited the same activity which had regulated the 
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empire, with its hundred millions of inhabitants. 
He made roads, worked the mines, and embellished 
San Martino, his solitary little Saint Cloud. But 
the English cruising around the island often might 
have seen a musing figure, erect, upon a lonely 
rock, fathoming distance with his gaze. His eagle 
eye embraced the sea, — firom Corsica, his island 
birthplace, to the Alps, the cradle of his glory. 

By February it is already spring at Elba. Na- 
poleon was full of projects for the improvement of 
his gardens. Nevertheless he often directed his spy- 
glass towards the horizon ; and he smiled as he did 
so. Pour hours later (on the night of the 27th), 
he was far from the isle, running before the wind 
towards the coast of Provence, and about to land 
at its most deserted point, near the marshes of An- 
tibes. 

Who could have looked for him there ? Those 
whom he left behind might meet with greater dan- 
gers in attempting to follow him, as the great ti- 
dings of his flight spread terror everywhere. My 
father did not hesitate. He sent in his resigna- 
tion to the governor, Balbiani ; and abandoned his 
sweet and peaceful existence, to brave an unknown 
career. According to the wishes of Marshal Ber- 
trand and the emperor himself, he assumed the 
hazardous mission of conducting the countess to 
Paris, should their attempt be crowned with suc- 
cess; and to conduct her in safety to England, 
should the cause be lost, and Bertrand be arrested 
to share the emperor's ruin. She desired to incur 

12 
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their risks, and not to be separated from them. 
But, impeded by her three children, she must in- 
evitably have retarded that rapid journey from the 
Gulf of Juan to Grenoble, which was the decisive 
step. She made her entrance into France by Mar- 
seilles, — a hazardous road, which was soon to be 
again the channel of blood. The place was already 
in a ferment. Among this dense and violent popu- 
lation, fury kindles fury. 

At their disembarkation they were surrounded, 
and threatened with death. The rumor flew that 
Bertrand was of the party. It was an occasion 
which demanded coolness and presence of mind. 
My father smiled, and said, " Oh, no ! my friends : 
you mistake me." But he was not believed, nor 
even listened to : the more remote spectators were 
pressing forward, the circle narrowed, and the ex- 
citement rose. Happily, at this crisis, there passed 
a woman from Elba, who cried out, " Why, that is 
Mr. Mialaret." She was heard ; and, but for her, 
my father might have been torn to pieces. 

They were by no means yet out of danger. He 
was violently separated from the countess, who was 
borne off to prison ; and he was embarked for the 
ChS^teau d'lf, under a strong guard. At this terri- 
ble moment, when Madame Bertrand believed him 
utterly lost, and lost for her sake, bursting into 
tears, she unclasped her necklace of intaglios, and 
gave it to him. I possess it now, and shall ever 
prize it as a memorial of my father's perils and of 
his courage. 
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This Chateau d'lf looks frowningly from its 
island in the blue sea, — not, however, with the 
sombre gl6om which hangs around the fantastic 
fortress of Mont Saint Michel, half lost among the 
fogs. Its stones redden under the glowing sun- 
shine of Provence ; and on the horizon the chateau 
wears a tawny, savage aspect. Nor is it belied by 
its appearance ; for its history is dark indeed. The 
mob might, at any moment, put out in a hundred 
boats, and massacre every prisoner it contained. 
Eighteen hundred and fifteen was indeed a year of 
terror,, if one may judge by a fact so significant as 
the suppression of the jailer's record. 

My father lived in as complete ignorance of 
events as if he were at the world's end. His anx- 
iety was extreme. Of Napoleon and his adventu- 
rous march to Grenoble, he knew nothing ; nothing 
of the lady left in mortal peril in the quarantine 
prison. He sauntered idly up and down the castle- 
yard, revolving these thoughts. One day, a woman 
entered, bringing fish for sale. She was the very 
person who had recognized and saved him. She 
offered her fish to him, and, like a true fish-woman, 
added, " See how fresh they are ! " and raised the 
gills with her finger. A note was hidden there, 
which informed him of all that had passed. For- 
tified with this information, he wrote with authority 
to Marseilles. They dared no longer to confine the 
countess and himself. The prisoners were set at 
liberty, and were soon upon the road to Paris. 
Napoleon was already in the Tuileries, where my 
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father was cordially received and retained; for 
Madame Bertrand would not part with him. The 
emperor decorated him, and offered hinl a prefec- 
ture ; but he declined this honor. All he coveted in 
this great adventure was the risk, and nothing more. 

This disinterestedness, the pride of his children, 
is illustrated by a letter written from the Tuileries 
to his sister, on the 18th June, the very date of 
Waterloo, desiring only to return to the south of 
France. Yet, when the great blow came, he re- 
mained, and made preparations to cross over to the 
United States, with other adherents of the emperor, 
whose hesitation at Rochefort is well known. He 
tiaight have escaped alone in a boat which was 
offered him, and so have joined an American ves- 
sel. But he allowed the opportunity to pass. 

My father did not follow him to St. Helena. 
Denounced by those who had previously been them- 
selves the emperor's most ardent supporters, ho 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. He 
made his escape to Havre, where he was concealed 
by a family. An American free'mason, discovering 
him by a secret sign to be of his Order, came one 
night to fetch him, and hid him among the cargo 
of his vessel, bringing him up on deck only after 
losing sight of land. 

At forty-one years of age, my father found him- 
self again on his way towards America, the sport of 
chance, with nothing but his own exertions to rely 
upon, and forced to create for himself a new des- 
tiny, and to begin his life anew. 



J 
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How touching it is, on arriving from Europe, to 
find, on the other side of the world, that primitive 
charm which, in our own country, is becoming ef- 
faced, and disappearing day by day ! Our colonial 
Prance, in Canada and Louisiana, preserves the ori- 
ginal traits of the character of our ancestors ; an<J 
graces and attractions flourish there which are lost 
to the mother country. The whole world is charmed 
by the feeble pictures of Paul and Virginia : how 
much more enchanting is the reality! 

This was the attraction which so often led my fa- 
ther, at all periods of his life, in youth, manhood, 
and age, to America. With him, the position of 
tutor was that of friend. In that land of simplicity, 
and of less complicated social relations, his pupils 
introduced him in the midst of their families, who 
amiably proffered their hospitality ; and there he 
met with a field for the affections which he had not 
always found in his own home. There he enjoyed 
happiness, and suffered griefs, which are equally 
endearing. He was occupied with the education of 
a lovely child, who was to him as a son. One day, 
he was killed, before his eyes, by a fall from a 
horse. My father, inconsolable, left the country, and 
sought a new home on the Mississippi. Following 
the course of the river, he approached^ at evening, 
the door of a habitation far from any town or vil- 
lage. A stranger is so sure of a good reception 
everywhere, that he may enter without hesitation. 
It is the pride, the delight, of the country, to receive 
the traveller thus. The family which he met was 
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a representative type of the people and the races in 
Louisiana. It had a triple origin, — Rhenish, Eng- 
lish, and French. The Haydels from the Rhine, and 
the English Becknells, who came over in the time of 
Law, united themselves by marriage to the family of 
Francis Bozonier, a colonel from Provence, who had 
left his country on account of an unfortunate duel.« 
The Louisianian on the banks of the Mississippi, 
seated under his veranda, sees innumerable boats 
ascending and descending the stream. They pass 
by, and hold no intercourse with him. He is in a 
position to see more and hear less than any one. A 
stranger pausing at his dwelling is a Godsend. He 
questions him, and listens eagerly. How thrice- 
welcome must my father have been, who had seen so 
much, who had joined in so many remarkable events, 
and had such strange experiences ! After escaping 
with his life from the fires of St. Domingo and 
the horrors of its massacres, and from the den of 
Toussaint ; after having joined in the triumphal re- 
turn of the Eagle ; to have seen and touched that 
extraordinary being with whose name the world was 
ringing, — to live to recite these wonders, made him 
a man of singular attractions. He told his story 

* 

with those ardent looks and tones which I have seen, 
thirty years later, enchanting every listener, and 
drawing all souls to himself. He made a conquest 
of the American family : not only of Mr. Haydel, its 
head; but of his children, his nieces, — a charm- 
ing circle of young girls. Mr. Haydel said, " You 
shall go no farther : all these shall be your pupils." 
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The most beautiful, the most serious, of the young 
ladies was Emma Becknell, still a child, but bloom- 
ing and growing hour by hour in charms, like the 
flowers of that fertile land. Having lost her mother, 
she ruled her father's and her uncle's establish- 
ments ; and, at twelve years of age, was mistress of 
a household. My father admired her much, but did 
not spoil her by indulgence, respecting the rare 
gifts of a character matured at so tender an age. 
She combined great purity with an impassioned na- 
ture. She felt her loneliness, and longed for a sup- 
port. The gayety of youth was but little consonant 
with her disposition. A wise discernment taught 
her, that no comparison could be made between her 
neighbors and the French of France. The gentle 
seriousness of my father, so firm and so tender as 
he was, did not repel her. She desired a guide, who 
should love, but who should also direct her. 

She was fourteen years old. One day, when he 
was reproving her with the authority of a master, 
without resisting him, she said, with her English 
gravity, " I would prefer to be scolded by my hus- 
band." My father looked at her, and saw that she 
blushed deeply. She was very pretty, yet prudence 
restrained his precipitation. He reflected on his 
age, — thirty years older than she. But the whole 
family agreed that the disparity should be no imped- 
iment. " Whatever she wished must be right." 
... .... 

One month later. Miss Emma, robed and veiled in 
white, was led home from church by my father. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SEPARATION. 

It was decided that, in the following spring, I should 
be placed at a boarding-school. My first communion 
was a reason for this ; and, moreover, my father was 
secretly convinced, that no study was possible for 
me at home, as my household duties absorbed me 
more and more. All winter long, the idea of sepa- 
ration was familiar to me, but less disagreeable than 
I could have supposed. If my father must leave 
us, it seemed to me less painful to go first myself, 
than to remain in the house, and see his departure. 
I could not conceive what the actual parting would 
prove to be. 

My childish thoughts drew oflF my attention, and 
the untried attracted me. What would my new life 
be ? A girl is naturally curious, who has as yet seen 
nothing. How would my new companions treat me 
there, to whom I could not dare to speak in our 
own house ? I turned these things over in my mind. 
Hitherto, I had possessed nothing in the world: 
now, for the first time, I had something of my own. 
As, one by one, the articles of my wardrobe were 
laid in my little trunk, each repaired and in good 
order, I looked on with pleasure and interest. My 
sister added some trifles which she no longer wore. 
I should have these things for myself alone : my 
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little kingdom would be there. And how express 
what hopes, projects, what illusions to be destroyed, 
were comprised in that little trunk ! I always 
prized it ; and I have it still, as a relic. When my 
father finally set out for America, I begged him to 
take it with him, to carry something which belonged 
to me. It came back to me nearly empty, bringing 
a few fragments of that life in which was our life. 
It was worn out by the journey, and useless ; but 
to me it was a treasure, quite the same. As a girl, 
I always had it with me in all my journeys. At this 
day it contains what is most precious to me, — my 
husband's manuscripts. Each of the great works 
that mark with him the lapse of years, after it has 
seen the light, comes to lie here with the relics of 
my father. 

I entered school with the resolution of being the 
first scholar. That was my secret : I did not tell 
him so ; but he must have suspected it by my ardor 
in learning during the previous winter. It was un- 
derstood that my mother would visit me every Sun- 
day, and my father should come during the week. 
That pleased me, for he would be alone ; and I an- 
ticipated the delight of these expected interviews, 
when we should be like two grown-up persons talk- 
ing. How much I should have to tell him, out of 
the fulness of my heart ! 

On the first of March, a cold, gray morning (there 
were still fires in the house) j we set out together. 
We arrived at the hour of recess. Sombre, dull, 
was the house, with low ceilings ; but the dark cor- 
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ridor was ringing with songs and laughter. I was 
on the verge of tears. My father entered the sit- 
ting-room, where all the ladies were, and he made 
his visit short. " I give my dear princess into your 
hands, Mile. Cl^mence : love her for me, and for 
her own sake." He rose, kissed me, and took leave. 
I shed not one tear. I went down to the school- 
room, my hand in that of my new mistress ; and, 
scarcely seeing where I was, I sat down by her side. 

The next day I took my seat in the class. Being 
a new-comer, I had the lowest place ; and but little 
daylight penetrated where I sat, for there was a 
narrow court outside. My eyes wandered to the 
farthest end of the room, where a ray of morning 
sunlight played upon the wall. Yesterday I ran 
wild in the fields, in the noonday light ; and now I 
am motionless, in a dark corner ! How sad a change ! 
What hard privation ! Work sustained me. I ap- 
plied myself with almost savage ardor, and without 
relaxation. Happy or unhappy, 1 loved my books, 
and made friends of them. 

My teacher alone sufficed to make me love study. 
Mile. Cl^mence had a heavenly sweetness of dispo- 
sition. While she made her lucid explanations, with 
her angelic voice, I forgot myself in contemplation of 
her pale Madonna countenance, made paler by her 
kerchief of sky-blue crape, crossed above her bosom. 
It was she who taught us religion : and never were 
lips more worthy to speak of God ; nor do I believe 
that any being was ever nearer holiness. 

This saint had but one weakness, — an aversion 
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to any pupil's dwelling on thoughts of home, and a 
desire that there should be no regret for one's fam- 
ily : in fact, that school should be every thing to us. 
She attached herself most to those whom she had 
educated from childhood up to their entrance in so- 
ciety. At thirteen, could I hope to be preferred, or 
even personally directed? My home-sickness in- 
creased my timidity, and set me apart. I did not 
know how to throw my arms round her neck, and 
tell her that I loved her; like the unembarrassed 
city girls, who had no regrets. Solitary, at my ob- 
scure post, I was thrown back upon myself, upon my 
past life, and the remembrance of my father ; and I 
had but one thought, one desire, — to see him again. 
From the first of March to the first of April, — a 
long month, a century rather, — my father failed to 
come ; for he was ill. On a certain Thursday, my 
elder brother came to fetch me, and, without look- 
ing back once, I hurried him to the house. When I 
saw the hawthorn hedges all in bloom, and when I 
breathed the balmy air, I was overwhelmed with joy. 
What happiness, and what sunshine ! I was soon 
to see my own again, — to pass a long day with 
them. I reached the house: nobody was at the 
door. There is, then, so little haste to see me? 
They have not counted the days of absence as I 
have ? I looked at my brother, sure of his sympa- 
thy : he kept silence, and I was chilled to the heart. 
My father knew by instinct that I was near, and his 
impulse must have been to shorten the separation by 
meeting me on the road ; but doubtless he thought 
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it unwise thus to exhibit an excess of tenderness, 
which was but too surely suspected. When he 
folded me to his heart, I knew then that it was beat- 
ing for me. 

I arrived at home an altered being. The pallor, 
which was the result of fever, had returned ; and I 
was blanched by living in the shade. I found all 
the family employed, and was but a visitor myself. 
I had nothing to do ; and, as nobody made Sunday 
of it but I, this long-desired day passed away in si-- 
lence. I had but a few moments apart with my 
father. I dared not ask him to talk with his little 
girl, to question her upon her lessons. If he had 
chosen to do so, he would have discovered what my 
eflForts had been, and what I had learned for his 
sake since our separation. I returned that night, 
divided between conflicting emotions : grief at find- 
ing out that my place was filled at home, and a 
certain bitter satisfaction (for which I was quite un- 
prepared) at getting back to school. There at least 
I eluded the stern reality, and arranged all things 
in my reveries according to my heart's desire. 

Once a week we went out to go to church at the 
end of the street. A walk was a rare thing ; and, 
strange to say, I did not wish for it much. I felt 
all the more sad on my return. The fugitive image 
even of liberty must be veiled from the caged bird. 
There was no garden. At one end of the school- 
room was the gravel walk, inclosed by high walls, 
where we went for recreation. No prying curiosity 
could look in upon us there. The opposite house 
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shut out the sky. In winter, we could see it behind 
the barren branches of three willows ; but, in sum- 
mer, their foliage wholly concealed it. 

Prom my city prison, as it were, I looked inces- 
santly towards these trees. So, on the arid steppes 
of Asia, whenever by a miracle a tree is found, it is 
worshipped by the traveller as a god. Within the 
narrow circle of my existence, the three elms were 
like friends. I visited them often. I economized 
the water given me to drink, in order to pour it on 
their roots ; and, when I was certain not to be ob- 
served, I clasped them in my embrace. I found a 
certain pleasure in stamping on my arms the im- 
press of their rugged bark, in remembrance of my 
three trees that stood by nurse's cottage, on the 
banks of the wild Aveyron. 

My school is no more. The good ladies enjoy 
their merited repose. God forbid that I should now 
decry the place or the people ! City-bred children 
soon resigned themselves: they cried a little, and 
were then consoled. But my sacrifices were greater 
than theirs ; and perhaps I owed it to my solitary 
childhood, that I was apt to suffer, and to look at 
all things sadly. « 

Sometimes, when first awakening, I was conscious 
of a strange aflection. I was afraid of my own sen- 
sations. I had such a contraction in my throat, 
that I could not utter a sound. I would have liked 
to cry out, but I could not. At the hour for recita- 
tion, my distress increased : it was almost impossi- 
ble for me to articulate, and it appeared as if I did 
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not know my lesson. Towards evening, overcome 
with weariness, I dreamed awake. What are they 
doing now at the Chapitoulas? Six o'clock: it is 
dinner-time. Oh, if I might sit round the fireside 
with them to-night! 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE VISIT. 

Every Sunday, after Mass, my mother came for a 
moment. First of all she went up to the drawing- 
room, to inform herself about me ; then I went, in 
an anxious frame of mind, to join her in the parlor. 
I feared her reproaches for the punishments I had 
incurred during the week. I was not aware what 
report the ladies made of their pupil's progress ; 
but it must have been something terrible, judging 
from the lecture which it brought down upon me! 
What humiliation to be always blamed, always in 
fault, scolded like a little girl on the eve of my first 
communion 1 When they proposed to postpone it, 
I re-entered the schoolroom in tears; and Mile. 
Cl^mence had to pacify me, or I should have gone 
sobbing to church. 

Far difiFerent were the rare, too rare, visits of my 
dear father. Sometimes, when my brother brought 
me fruit, I sent word to beg him to come to me : I 
pined without him. I had not even my dull visit 
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to the Chapitoulas to look forward to ; for, as the 
great day approached, all exit was forbidden. He 
must come ! Then great would be my happiness to 
have him all to myself. He never stopped to con- 
sult the mistress, before asking for his dear prin- 
cess. First of all he had a cordial embrace for her : 
it was time enough before he left the house, to learn 
the number of her transgressions. 

He came on Thursdays. I did not know the 
exact hour; and perhaps I liked it better so, for 
after twelve o'clock I might expect him every min- 
ute. Dinner-time came ; but could I dine on those 
days? It was the custom to knock for entrance, 
not to ring. Every blow of the knocker fell upon 
my heart. The mistress had her eyes upon me, for 
she was well aware of my vehemence. I stirred 
not : I held my breath to listen. A voice came from 
below, "Mile. Mialaret." — "Ah! it is my father." 
Permission should have been asked : I forgot it. I 
flew down stairs, and found myself in his arms. 

Those were the happy days. But there were 
some days of weary expectation, when hours and 
hopes were wasted. Sometimes his bad health 
made him unwilling to exert himself; but after- 
wards, prompted by his affection, he would ask for 
his coatj and set out, arriving late in the day. 
Prom dinner-time, I flattened my nose against the 
little window which commanded the entrance through 
the corridor. The day-scholars came, one by one. 
The knocker fell, was raised, fell again. It was not 
he. The mischievous ones told me that he was in 
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the street, and just about to knock. Often de- 
ceived, I always believed them ; and, at the risk of 
severe punishment, I ran to open the door. The 
flock of silly children watched me; and, when I 
returned disappointed, they laughed till they cried, 
while I suffered indescribable pain. I went back to 
my post, counting the minutes before recess would 
be over. There was an end of it : he would cer- 
tainly not come that day. 

When the hour struck, I sat down at my desk, 
hiding my disappointment with pride. If my eyes 
grew red, some schoolmates, more thoughtless than 
wicked, affected an air of pity, and said, " I wouldn't 
be so afflicted if my parents didn't love me." These 
cruel words were like a hot iron. I made no an- 
swer. I glanced around to see whether the number 
of the pupils was filled up. I nerved myself so 
as not to start when the knocker sounded. When 
the class was full, the knocker was silent. We then 
faced the teacher, to read aloud. All in the dark as 
I was, there came sufficient light from the other side 
of the room to betray my sad, pale face, contrasted 
with the black background of my desk. Curious 
looks pursued me : my eyes were fixed upon my 
book. I was praying inwardly that my father might 
come. Suddenly a vigorous knock was heard, and 
the whole class was in commotion ; for, after all, the 
children were really kind-hearted, and sympathized 
with me. This time I was not the first to look 
through the pane of glass : an impatient pupil drew 
the curtain, and exclaimed, " It is he." Half bro- 
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ken-hearted, half happy, I asked permission to go 
to him. 

My father saw how it was in the first glance : the 
long waiting and the exhaustion of emotion were 
evident to him. He excused himself for his delay, 
folded me to his breast, and kissed my cheeks to 
call back their roses. I looked at him without 
speaking, almost without thinking. It was a deli- 
cious satisfaction. When he hp,d seen me a whole 
hour, quite at his leisure, he went up to ask a re- 
port on my conduct. But I did not care for that, 
as the complaints they made to him were very 
.trifling ones. On an intimation that my first com- 
munion might be delayed, my father said, " No, no : 
don't put it off on account of a little hastiness of 
temper. I know my dear princess: she can't do 
very terrible things." And so I finally went to com- 
, munion, and with such fervent piety, that I knew 
God was with me. 

My time had been very much absorbed by the 
religious instruction, and my other studies suffered 
in consequence. Two months before the distribu- 
tion of prizes, I was almost the last in the class. 
Moreover, I had not a notion about what had been 
learned during the six months, from October to 
Easter, before my arrival. It was therefore decided 
that I should aspire to no part in the public exami- 
nations ; and this was no reflection upon me : cir- 
cumstances only had brought about the result. 
Nevertheless, I was deeply chagrined. I attempted 
to make up the studies out of school hours, and 

13 
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prepare myself to recite the lessons of the past 
year. Mile. Cl^mence praised and discouraged me 
at the same time, judging the thing to be impos- 
sible. I asked no further counsel, but from my own 
energy ; and set to work without a minute's- delay. 
A heavy task it was, indeed, — at times almost in- 
surmountable. In the month of July, I began to 
study at three o'clock in the morning. I kept my 
books under my pillow, and woke with a capacity 
for application which enabled me to acquire the 
interesting or the dull pages with ease in the fresh 
morning air. 

It was not the thing which interested me, but the 
result. At five o'clock, I went down to the school- 
room, and there I taught myself geography on the 
maps, and set myself problems in arithmetic, which 
I succeeded in solving without assistance. At the 
end of July, I believed myself prepared, and asked 
for examination. I failed. Several hundred pages 
had to be repeated by rote, and my memory was not 
equal to the task. Weeping, I resumed my studies ; 
but only twenty-five days remained. I tried to fix 
the dry details in my mind ; I studied incessantly, 
without turning away my eyes, even towards my 
dear Chapitoulas. Just at this time, I received a 
blow which utterly prostrated me. 

On Sunday evenings, after supper, recreation was 
prolonged. I was on the stairs, with two or three 
of the scholars. I was telling them how glad and 
how surprised my father would be to hear me recite 
on examination day. I anticipated a vacation hap- 
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pier than my single days at home had proved to be ; 
and I indulged in a brief moment of childishness 
and relaxation. My cousins had been passing the 
evening with our teachers. They came to me with a 
manner so grave and serious, that I stood up, with- 
out knowing why ; and then seated myself, equally 
without reason. I had seen my mother that morn- 
ing, as self-possessed as usual, and nothing had 
occurred to alarm me. Was any thing wrong about 
my examination? The suspense was soon ended. 
" Dear Athena'is, we have sad news for you : your 
father engaged his passage yesterday for New Or- 
leans. A month hence, he will leave you ; and your 
elder brother will go with him.'' Thereupon fol- 
lowed kisses, and kind sympathy, mingled with 
tears. The sweetness of their pity did not touch 
me : my heart stopped beating ; and I had a strange 
sensation. I seemed to be growing taller and taller, 
and from this fancied height I looked into a preci- 
pice. It was the stairway below. 

They hurried us all to bed, thinking that sleep, 
which never deserts the young, would calm the ex- 
cessive agitation, of which I was myself uncon- 
scious, but which frightened the bystanders. I 
entered the chapel, I knelt with the rest, I followed 
them to the sleeping-room. No one spoke to me, 
from a timid respect for my mute distress. Thus I 
passed through the greatest trial of my youth. No 
cries, no tears, no comfort. 

The waking was the worst. That golden day- 
break, which had hitherto sustained my painful 
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eflforts with a ray of hope, returned ; and I was but 
the more afflicted. Had the sky been overcast and 
sad, in harmony with myself, then I might have 
wept, have spoken, have disclosed my anguish, and 
found consolation. 

A bitter thing, on which I pondered unceasingly, 
was my mother's silence at her morning visit. Why 
had she said nothing, given me no hint ; and why 
had I been informed by my cousins, rather than by 
my family ? And then, too, my father had not come 
to me. All was over for me: I never recovered 
from it. That day was an era in my life. 

Up to that time, childhood survived through ado- 
lescence, because it had never enjoyed its hour of 
expansion. Age is like a season of the year : it 
draws its perfect development from the skies above 
it. That heaven for me should have existed in the 
loving looks of a mother, softening harsh realities 
with smiles and tears ; but this was denied me, and, 
at the critical moment, I was struck to the heart. 
Must a long week pass over without my seeing any- 
body from home ? Did no one care to know how 
the common grief affected me? Ah, had I been 
one of those idolized children ! Then neither bolts 
nor bars should have restrained me : I would have 
run away, and fallen in the midst of them. 

One thing only saved me from despair, — the 
thought of the examination. Now that my father 
must leave me, the proof should be given of an at* 
tachment so strong, that it can conquer every obsta- 
cle. I had no more energy ; but a dull force, by 
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which, in my melancholy cage, I resumed my daily 
and nightly labor. When all were sleeping, I rose 
noiselessly, and, holding my book under the night 
lamp in the bedroom, I painfully deciphered the 
vague words by the trembling flame. I succeeded, 
but too late : I had not strength to be glad of my 
success. 

When the great day came, I put on my white 
" first-communion " dress for the second time, and 
advanced to salute the public, and make the little 
speech which was customary on these occasions. 
It was necessary to know how to do it with a cer- 
tain grace. The scholars' relatives and curious 
spectators filled the place to overflowing, even out- 
side in the court, and impatiently awaited the begin- 
ning of the exercises. I had no part in the dramatic 
performances, because of the religious act in which 
I had been recently engaged. 

To gratify my father, who had a seat in the front 
row of benches, this short discourse had been allotted 
to me. I had not, as you already know, the ease of 
little girls who have been brought into society from 
infancy. To be alone upon the stage, in advance 
of my companions, troubled me very much. I re- 
cited my complement with a husky, unnatural voice. 
If my evident ill-health, and weary expression for 
one so young had not gained me indulgence, I 
should hardly have been tolerated. Many who were 
present knew me, and knew of the approaching 
separation, which I dreaded. There was a sympa- 
thetic movement for the father and the daughter, 
to-day so near, to-morrow to be divided. 
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The examinations followed. My memory served 
me well : I received some compliments, and my fa- 
ther more. He seemed perfectly happy. What a 
sweet gleam it was in our dark sky ! Among the 
crowd, we could scarcely communicate with each 
other. Friends flocked round him, and said, '' We 
see you so seldom, that we intend to walk half way 
home with you." He went away, promising to come 
on the following day for the distribution of prizes. 
Should I receive a crown, I wished it from his hand. 
He did not come. My mother and sister took their 
turn : moreover, they were less sensitive about the 
possibility of not hearing me named for a prize. 
Contrary to my expectation, I was awarded three. 
When it was all over, and parents came to take their 
daughters away, I interrogated my mother's counte- 
nance by a look. Would she take me home ? It 
was as great happiness to leave, as to have gained 
prizes. After all the varying emotions of the past 
two days, other and sweeter ones were longed for, — 
those of the return home. 

As there was no one who could take away my 
trunk, I was obliged to wait until the morrow. 
What sadness settled on the silent walls! What 
solitude was comparable to the long sleeping-room, 
where I went to bed alone ? Left to myself, I wan- 
dered everywhere, looking and listening; but I 
heard only the echo of my own steps beneath the 
low, vaulted corridors. I watched from the window 
the deserted street, to see if any one were coming 
for me. I put my little trunk in order for the twen- 
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tieth time, as if Jean had been ready to take it. 
Then I leaned out of a narrow window, which 
opened upon a little, dark court, a few feet square. 
An unhappy monkey, a prisoner there, like myself, 
made incessant exertions to look upward, and see 
the blue sky at the top of his well. 



CHAPTER X. 

DEPARTURE. 

At night they came to fetch me. I arrived in the 
midst of the preparations for removal. My father's 
library was put into huge cases; and the vacant 
book-shelves gave to his study a poverty-stricken 
and devastated look, in cruel contrast with the noisy 
animation of the family. To judge by their shouts, 
one would have supposed the children were cele- 
brating some joyful festival. 

The hurry and bustle of the scene gave truce 
to our reflections. Besides, my tears would have 
roused the others to the sad reality, and I there- 
fore tried to repress them. So absorbing was pre- 
occupation with such a journey in prospect, that 
even my father forgot to congratulate me on my 
prizes, although I brought them in my hand. Nor 
did the morning afford us our accustomed inter- 
view, while all the rest were sleeping ; for the 
whole house was awake at daybreak. I was a&- 
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tonislied at the sense of isolation which I felt, and 
to perceive that six months of absence had made 
me, as it were, a stranger. My mother had lost 
the habit of employing me, and even of referring 
to me at all, and gave directions to her boys in- 
stead. I went to her, and said, " Have you nothing 
for me to do ? " — " Nothing : you have your stock- 
ing to knit." That was out of the question. How 
could I sit still amidst such excitement ? So I asked 
again for employment, and endeavored to divine 
and anticipate their wishes ; but my brothers, more 
at home in every thing, always forestalled me. 

My father, intent upon his affairs, arranging 
papers, and fuU of a thousand cares, was no longer 
seated quietly at his desk, and no one could tell 
where to look for him. My elder brother, stoop- 
ing over his valise, which he packed and repacked 
every hour, seemed already to have left us. Now 
and then, he stood dreaming, with open eyes, as 
if looking out to sea. At intervals, my father 
and mother consulted together privately; and my 
sister would be present, and hear every thing. It 
was natural, perhaps; and yet, to be nothing to 
them, whether for work or for conversation, seemed 
to me very hard. 

At meal-times, sitting in my former place, close 
to my father, I was calmer. I helped him to the 
dishes, and heard him talk. The subject was 
always Louisiana, — its wide landscapes; its rapid 
stream, on whose banks he was going to dwell; 
its dark forest, extending behind tlie habitation, 
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shaded by its enormous pecan-trees. Then his 
memory wandered back to old times, and he would 
gaze at my mother, and say, " Do you remember, 
dear Emma?" But she remained silent without 
looking up. 

Our boxes were fastened up and sent away, and 
we only waited for the captain's summons. When 
the noise and hammering were over, every one felt 
the re-action of emotions which had been tempo- 
rarily quieted. No one dared to talk, for fear of 
breaking down; and we found this period of sus- 
pense very painful. Inaction restored to my father 
the weight of his cares. My mother, silently agi- 
tated, pulled over the contents of the trunks, went 
to town, and bought more things. My sister, 
equally restless, followed her.^ Then I felt a wild 
desire to disburthen my heart, and to implore my 
father to take me with him. I went to him with 
the words on my lips; but his look silenced me. 
I did not find on his countenance the touching 
sweetness of former days : it was rather severe than 
otherwise. I was dumb. Every thing failed me. 

The day before he left, I received as I then thought 
my deathblow, from this my other self. " My dear 
Athenais," he said, seating me beside him near the 
pond, " you know that I am going away for a long 
journey, and God alone can determine my fate. 
What do you mean to do when I am no longer near 
you ? " — " Weep for you," I answered. " That is 
not what I expect from you," he said, with effort. 
"I leave behind your mother in distress: your 
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brothers must go to school. You and your sister 
will be her only companions in my absence. What 
do you expect to be to her? Come, answer me: 
I must know from yourself your secret thoughts." 

I felt my head growing dizzy. " Take me with 
you," I cried ; " don't leave me here, papa. Dear 
papa, I shall die without you." 

" Impossible," he answered, gently repulsing me : 
"your mother would never consent. She is not 
pleased with you, nor with your pride. You are 
but a child, and one that often requires advice, 
and even punishment. You are the only one that 
rebels against her. When I am no longer at hand 
to take your part (and Heaven knows I do wrong, 
since you are far from faultless), I can fancy the 
frown on your brow, and your eyes watching for 
me. . . . Well, if you wish me to love you and 
keep you in my heart, promise me not to give way 
to regret, but to be every thing to your mother. She 
will be indulgent : she has promised it. You have 
lovable qualities: do not remain cold and impas- 
sive, giving the impression that you have never 
loved any one but me. . . . Dear child, doubtless I 
leave you with regret ; but, before I had you, there 
were earlier affections in my heart. She whose 
image I cherish, may, by her testimony, either add 
to my tenderness for you, or extinguish it." That 
was enough. I heard no more ; or, rather, I felt as 
if under the influence of an unhappy dream, from 
which I struggled to awake. My father, too, appre- 
hended that he might have gone too far ; and tried 
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to win me to his arms, to touch my feelings to 
tears. In vain : I was stunned by a tearless grief, 
and by the fear of having loved too much. We 
had no other parting. I had no consolation. Ah, 
could I but have divined that those cold words 
concealed excess of tenderness ! 

The next day, at five in the afternoon, the hour 
of parting came. My mother was almost unequal 
to it. She turned from her husband to her son, 
unconscious what she did. In extreme anguish, 
my father tore himself away ; but the next moment 
he came back, to reason with my mother, and assure 
her they should meet again. My brother suffered 
more : we thought he would die of grief. For us 
poor children the farewells were shortened. My 
sister went away with the travellers ; but my mother 
stood like a statue at the door. The others fol- 
lowed sadly at a distance, and with us all the pet 
animals, which had loved my father so much. They 
joined us in our distress, and seemed to know that 
misfortune had come under our roof. The life of 
the house was gone, — never to return. Those who 
remained had lost their former animation. My 
mother went to bed, as soon as they were gone, and, 
unable to speak, gave us orders by signs. We 
understood that we too must go to bed, though it 
was still broad daylight. It seemed cruel for us 
to close all the shutters against the sweet light 
which came to comfort us; but my mother liked 
dark rooms. I went round with Jeanneton, to shut 
up the house. I could not bear to enter my father's 
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room. Jeanneton came out trembling, and thought 
she had seen him in the recess of the alcove. I 
grasped her hand, saying, "Look again." — "Now 
he is gone," she answered ; but, all night long, I 
had him present to my sight. 

My mother rose the next day, and showed no 
weakness ; but by the flush on her cheeks we could 
see that she was consumed by fever. She sent 
Jeanneton to the town for news. The girl came 
back full of joy, and told how gay my brother was, 
going about making purchases. She thought she 
was giving us pleasure. My mother looked at her 
with dissatisfaction, fell back upon a chair, hid her 
face, and said, in a smothered voice, " I am the only 
one who suffers." 

Separation is saddest to those who are left behind. 
To them, every object is a souvenir, and every sou- 
venir a pang. In the echoes that vibrate along the 
walls, we think we hear their coming footsteps. 
The illusion expands the heart, only to contract 
it painfully again. Garments hang in their ac- 
customed places, and old slippers left behind are 
unexpectedly found. Where does that foot tread 
now ? We start, and turn away, to find ourselves 
alone with our sorrow. At table, other trials await 
us : the circle is broken, there are empty seats ; the 
big tears are rolling down some cheeks. * Such were 
the impressions of those first days of absence. My 
mother was suffering agony, but without betraying 
it. Such concentrated hidden grief is terrible. 

My sister returned home when she had seen the 
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travellers set out for Bordeaux. That she had wept 
much, her eyes told us ; but she was the better for 
such relief, and she treasured in her heart that 
which consoles a girl for sorrows at home. Her 
future was less sad than mine. Besides, she had to 
write every day to Bordeaux, as long as they should 
stay there ; and that would still be happiness, even 
should she cry, and wet the paper with her tears. 

With what fluttering of the heart did I see letters 
brought in from my father ! The vessel, detained 
by contrary winds, remained at anchor. His con- 
solation was to know what was going on at the 
house : to sustain our courage, and to give us his 
blessing yet once more, was all that he could do 
for us. My mother, blinded by tears, was unable to 
read them, and gave them over to my sister. They 
shut themselves in together ; and the rest of us knew 
nothing of what the letters contained, except that 
they were well, and waiting for a favorable wind. 

I watched the weathercock with great anxiety. It 
creaked on its pivot, and turned inconstant to every 
point of the compass. I wished it might never do 
otherwise ; till my father, discouraged, should give 
up the voyage, and come home. One morning, I 
saw it pointed steadily to the east. I knew that the 
time was come. 

Then there were five long months without tid- 
ings, with all the weary anxiety of waiting. My 
mother wore out the letters she possessed, with 
handling and weeping over them. I burned to know 
what my father had written, and whether he had 
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spoken of me. When I opened the wardrobe door, 
and saw his handwriting lying on the shelf, I suf- 
fered tortures of temptation. Bewildered, I stretched 
out my hand ; I felt the paper coming, I drew it to- 
wards me, I was about to read at last. No : I did 
resist. . . . Not until twenty years later, was this 
treasure my own ; and from those lines, almost 
effaced, I knew for the first time how much he 
loved us. 

We passed the autumn in the profound solitude 
of our country place. The house was made more 
empty still, by the departure of two of my brothers 
for the seminary. The youngest of all remained 
with us, and I was his teacher in writing and gram- 
mar. My mother and sister were exceedingly occu- 
pied by a projected change in our life. If the house 
were not immediately sold, we were at any rate to 
leave it during winter. My father had written, " Do 
not stay in that melancholy house, where you will be 
too lonely and insecure, and die of dulness." 

We kept up our spirits in the daytime ; but, in 
the long, dreary evenings, how sombre and dejected 
we were ! Every trifle alarmed us, — the slightest 
noises, the distant barking of the dogs, off among 
the farms. When the screech-owl, circling round 
the dove-cot, prolonged its mournful note, we seemed 
to hear the cries of shipwrecked men. It was a ter- 
rible year for storms. In our neighborhood, trees 
were twisted and broken by the violence of the 
gusts. " Where are they now ? " my mother would 
exclaim. " Doea not that sound like the cracking 
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of masts, like the crash of the yards and rigging of 
a vessel in distress ? " 

At night, when our eyes were fixed upon our 
work, all such noises seemed to us still more fright- 
ful. The wind shook and slammed the doors left 
ajar, and howled and whistled through the cracks. 
After deceptive lulls, came sudden bursts of renewed 
fury, when every thing seemed going to destruction, 
and the trembling mansion about to be razed to the 
ground. On such desperate nights, lonely women, 
without protectors, might well fear for their own 
safety; but our thoughts were not fixed on our- 
selves. We repeated after our mother, " Where are 
they ? " When the gusts came down the chimney, 
with long-drawn sighs and groans, my agitation re- 
doubled. My father had once said of these peculiar 
ravings of the wind, " It is the moaning of departed 
souls." This idea recurred to me. I could not sit 
still : I ran to our bedroom, and threw myself upon 
my knees, beside my bed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DEATH. 



We were approaching the end of October. My 
mother decided that I should remain at school un- 
til my father's return ; and I was very glad of it. 
During my long vacation, I had brooded too closely 
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over my grief. Not that my fingers were ever idle ; 
but my monotonous occupations left my mind free to 
wander, in an ebbing and swelling tide of troubled 
thoughts. I needed some absorbing work, a .rigor- 
ous system of duties and diflSculties to conquer. I 
returned to my books, not indiflFerent, but with a so- 
ber satisfaction, and a sincere desire to learn. 

On the first of November, my mother, on her re- 
turn from mass, left me at school. I had never be- 
fore been present at the services on All-Souls' Day, 
nor at those of the dead ; and knew nothing of such 
lugubrious ceremonies, nor, indeed, of death itself. 
Some vague idea of it floated before my imagination, 
among the shadows and the flowers in our little 
grove. But, when I saw its strange paraphernalia, 
and the long, clumsy tears, done in metal, which 
were sprinkled over the black hangings, I was 
shocked. And not less so when the priests ap- 
peared, their vestments exchanged for black and 
mourning robes. The candles on the altar were ex- 
tinguished, and hollow voices intoned the " Psalms 
for the Dead." The sounds rose up to our elevated 
tribune, near the roof, as if from out of a gloomy sep- 
ulchre. I listened to these unknown chants, and felt 
them chill and check my beating heart, like the toll- 
ing of a funeral bell. The dreadful illusions of my 
fever came back upon me. I shuddered, and looked 
vainly around for relief. The wailing chants and 
clanging bells seemed to say, "He will never re- 
turn." 

After my father left, the first sorrow of our un- 
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happy household was the necessity of going to live 
in town. We carried away the furniture ; but what 
we could not take with us was that family of do- 
mestic animals left on the threshold, — the petted 
and the needy ones that had lived contented with 
the crumbs which fell from our table. My father 
had requested, in his letters, that, when we should 
be about to go, we would provide for them as far as 
possible; above all, for such as were weakly, and 
despised, even by their own species. When the 
master went away, many disappeared, as if taught by 
instinct that their paradise was closed. 

Of all animals, the dog is the least contented with- 
out a master ; and, even when driven away, he tries 
in vain to adapt himself to savage life. His human- 
looking eyes plead for compassion. He would die at 
your feet. Every evening, our dog would run down 
the road by which he had seen my f&ther go, howl 
his regrets awhile, and come sadly home again. 

The cat, Moquo, betook himself into the darkest 
corner of the chaie^ scared, and dreading to be seen. 
At last he made his decision, and fled to the woods, 
without our ever being able to recall him. 

About a year after our departure, I saw our house 
again. As yet, it remained but little altered. My 
mother sent us there one afternoon, to gather fruit. 
This lovely spot, in its abandonment, appeared to 
me all the more exquisite. There overhung the 
same melancholy shade-trees, and the evening rays 
streamed through their foliage, already tinged by 
autumn. The silent spot was filled with thoughts 

14 
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of love. And that sad house! Although I well 
knew it was vacant, an invincible illusion persuaded 
me that I should meet some one to receive me with 
open arms upon the threshold. I waited there for a 
little time, not daring to enter and be undeceived. 
Alas ! the door remained closed. I opened, with a 
trembling hand. J5B« table, poor remnant of our 
household goods, stood there alone. The bookcase 
was falling, from decay. Already the room had a 
time-worn air. Obscure creatures, enemies of light, 
had taken possession of it ; and such strange guests 
gave me an intolerably painftil impression. I could 
stay no longer. Without, reigned the calm and the 
seclusion which I knew so well. The early evening 
mist caught the last rays of the sun, and our tall 
trees seemed to nod " good-night." 

The separation weighed very heavily upon my mo- 
ther. She wished to abridge its period, and leave 
the country. My father found difficulty in settling 
his affairs ; and, in fact, they would occupy him for 
years. He dared not write " Come," though his let- 
ters implied it. My mother made her preparations 
in the summer, while we were at school. Wheti I 
returned for the vacation, and found sempstresses 
at work in the house, nothing could have pleased 
me better. All my presentiments were forgotten, 
and my eager heart leaped with glad expectation. 

In these arrangements, there was notliiug sad. 
Plans, movements, calls, succeeded each other. Re- 
lations and friends came to hear the news. Had we 
au answer from the captain ? Which way were we 
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going? Would we go by sails or steam? Were 
we not afraid of the equinoctial gales ? I had feared 
them for my father on his way ; but, now that I went 
to join him, I admitted no diflSculties. What would 
he think of me ? Was it presumption that I thought 
myself grown pretty ? At least, I was no longer a 
little shepherdess. SuflFering had refined and age had 
matured me. This was not unnoticed : for my dress 
was somewhat less neglected than formerly. I had 
now a muslin gown, which, this time, harmonized 
with my pale complexion and my less awkward move- 
ments. I had no girlish vanity, but thought only of 
my father : for his sake, I longed to be beautiful. 

We reached the middle of October, and it was full 
time to be going. The dull and stormy sky was not 
encouraging. But we cared little for that; for it 
would not be our sky much longer. Our hearts 
were already across the sea. I sat at work close by 
Guillemette, our old dressmaker, and said to her, 
" You see, it is quite certain that in ten days hence 
we shall be gone. How often I have feared our 
plans might fail! But now the time approaches, 
and a load is oflF my heart." She looked at me 
reproachfully, as if to say, "You regret nothing 
here?" — "Yes, yes, dear Guillemette; but it will 
be so sweet to kiss him again ! Good Heaven ! it 
will be too much happiness." 

Slow steps mounted the stair. I looked up, and 
saw my cousins. They did not smile. My mother 
saw them too, and rose to meet them. How singu- 
lar ! Not a word, but a sad glance, a despairing 
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gesture, which expressed, " All is over." — " What 
is it? Say what you mean." My mother drew 
back, bewildered. ''He is deadT^ I heard but 
that sentence ; and I hear it now, when the shadows 
of the past come upon me. 

This news, in the fulness of our hope, was over- 
whelming, — impossible to believe. My sister turned 
from one to another, saying, " It cannot be : he 
lives, he looks for us; we must go to him." My 
mother lay as if dead, grasping a letter in her 
hand. That letter related the sad truth. 

My father, in his solicitude for my brother's wel- 
fare, had himself accompanied him to the North, to 
Cincinnati (500 leagues from New Orleans). He 
had placed him there at school, that he might speak 
nothing but English. The establishment was tem- 
porarily removed into the country, to escape an epi- 
demic. My father went thither with the boy, and 
delayed to get news of him before going down the 
stream. He could not tear himself away. He had 
taken a sad farewell, as if he had foreseen his ap- 
proaching end. 

Eight days after their separation, my brother, ill 
with fever, joined him at the hotel. He there found 
his father attacked by typhus. Though delirious, he 
yet recognized his son, and shed tears during this 
interval of consciousness. It was the last flickering 
of life. That night he died. 

In the ensuing year, my brother, descending the 
river with the coffin, conveyed his remains to Lou- 
isiana. My father had requested that he might be 
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buried at Saint Jean Baptiste, near his wife's father, 
whom he had dearly loved. 

The final blow was the sale of that house, where 
I would fain have hidden my grief. He had lived 
there, and there we had grown up around him. It 
was full of thoughts of him ; but that, too, was 
doomed to perish. 

The purchaser saw nothing there but productive 
land, and passed the ploughshare through it all, 
careless if my father's spirit yet lingered around 
the dear old place and its silent bowers. The fine 
orchard became a field. Our ancient fruit-trees, 
the venerable pear-trees, which had witnessed the 
growth of this household, disappeared, with all its 
happiness and grief. The oaks were not spared. 
Their great arms were lopped away. Their naked, 
twisted trunks looked as if they were calling Heaven 
to witness. The beautiful shades around the pond, 
the triple rows of willows, poplars, and elms, 
were all laid low. All the mysteries were scattered 
from the streams, the gardens, the meadows. The 
low dwelling, screened under overhanging boughs, 
stood bare, unveiled beneath the scorching sun. 

The ghostly quiet of the grove was troubled. The 
sacred inclosure, which I had entered always with a 
beating heart, was thrown open to the day. The 
graves were destroyed, and the earth gave no fur- 
ther record of the dead, excepting the little rose- 
trees which my father had planted ; and these still 
survive. 



NOTE TO BOOK IH., CHAP. VI. 



BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE. 

On Toussaint's arrival in France, Bonaparte sent his aide- 
de-camp, Caffarelli, more than once, to extract from him, 
if possible, some information concerning the treasures 
which he was known to have concealed at St. Domingo. 
At the time when the captain-general, Leclerc, was await- 
ing Toussaint's reply to proposals for a treaty of peace, 
he had disappeared, for the purpose of superintending the 
removal of his treasure, which he caused to be buried on 
the "Morne du Chaos." It is believed that valuables, 
of which no trace remains, were there deposited, to 
the amount of thirty-two millions of francs, and that the 
slaves employed to effect the concealment were never 
again seen alive. His only reply to the First Consul on 
the subject was, "I have lost more than fortune." He 
was then transported to the Fortress of Joux near 
B^san9on, where he was subjected to the most rigorous 
solitary confinement. Destitute of every comfort, he lan- 
guished in his captivity, which was aggravated by the se- 
verity of a winter in the Alps. After ten months of the 
harshest treatment, he expired on the 27th April, 1803. 
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It was a popular belief that he was poisoned ; his destroy- 
ers declared that he died of apoplexy : but the climate and 
the confinement were sufficient to cause the death of a 
man sixty years of age, a native of the Antilles, and 
accustomed to a life of singular activity. 

The patriotic devotion of this celebrated man was 
evidently only the mask of his ambition, which was the 
motive of all his actions, and the spring of his existence. 
Dissimulation, a quality common to all of his race, was 
the foundation of his character. Serious and self-concen- 
trated, he talked little, but said much. He excelled in 
oracular sayings and epigrammatic diction. Having no 
facility in the French language, he was often obliged to 
use the Creole dialect to express his ideas. These were 
original with himself, but his style he necessarily borrowed 
from others. Not for the world would he have signed 
a letter of which he had not weighed each word. 

No person had any influence with him ; no one knew 
either his designs or his movements. When he was sup- 
posed to be at Port-au-Prince, he wsis in fact at Cayes, at 
the Cape, or at St. Marc. He owed his life to this sys- 
tem on one occasion, when some half-breeds waited in 
ambush, and fired upon his carriage, mortally wounding a 
servant who occupied it, while he was elsewhere on horse- 
back. In this manner he frequently travelled fifty leagues 
at a time, distancing all his escort, with the exception of 
two trumpeters as well mounted as himself. He made 
excursions thus to every part of the island, appearing 
where he was least expected. His guard was magnificent ; 
all around him lived in splendor and luxury; he alone 
was temperate even to abstinence. Thus did he pre- 
serve his vigorous health; for with him mental energy 
was supported by an iron frame. Voluntarily subjected to 
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such extraordinary fatigues, he nevertheless slept only two 
hours. 

In the exercise of absolute power, Toussaint evinced 
sagacity, foresight, and discernment. % The gravity of his 
demeanor and his piercing gaze impressed equally the 
white and the black population. He affected simplicity 
amid the brilliant circle of his court, wearing habitually 
the undress uniform of a general officer, with a Madras 
handkerchief on his head ; but, aware of the influence to 
be gained by external show, he instituted inviolable order, 
and even a strict etiquette. 

In many of his proclamations, he treated of morals, 
and above all of religion. Under the unpretending title 
of " Regulations," he published severe laws for the repres- 
sion of vice, of revolt, and for the government of foreign- 
ers and vagrants. Not only had he recalled emigrants 
before Bonaparte set the example, but he had declared the 
Catholic religion to be the established Church of the State. 
Such was the policy of which he conceived, that, in his 
wider sphere. Napoleon appeared to be following his 
model. Such as he was, it is not surprising, that, when 
his wonderful career was closed, there were many to 
regret him. He was regarded as a supernatural being. 

After his death, his family, who had also been brought 
to France, were transferred from Bayonne to Agen, where 
one of his sons died of a lingering illness. The other 
two, having attempted to escape, were taken to Belle Isle, 
and imprisoned in the citadel untlL the Eestoration. His 
wife died in 1816, in the arms of her sons Isaac and 
Placide. 

The preceptor of these sons, Monsieur Coasnon, had 
been charged with the delivery of the letter written by 
the First Consul to their father: it was a masterpiece as a 
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diplomatic document, combining promises and threats. The 
two children were sent from France to influence the Dic- 
tator's decisions. Leclerc, the commanding-general of the 
French forces, proposed to him an armistice of four days, 
after which Toussaint should be proclaimed an outlaw, and 
the enemy of France. Toussaint, exasperated, told his 
sons they were free to choose between France and their 
father. They were unable to move him by any endear- 
ments. ''Make your choice/* he replied: "whatever it 
may prove to be, you are secure of my affection." . Isaac 
then quitted him; Placide, the second son, abjured France, 
and took arms with his &ther. What followed has been 
narrated. 



THE END. 
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